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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



Since the end of World War II, higher education has undergone dramatic 
changes. Enrollments have rapidly increased and many new programs have 
been added — ^partly because research has produced new knowledge and partly 
because a changing society has demanded graduates trained to meet new needs. 
The necessary corresponding increase in funds for higher education has become 
a matter of social and, therefore, governmental concern. Under these circum- 
stances the matching of available resources against society's expectations of, 
and demand for, public education of the highest quality requires the exercise 
of maximum efficiency, thoughtful planning and rational setting of priorities. 

No college or university can do all the things its students, faculty, alumni, 
and patrons would like to have it do. Each institution has to establish priorities. 
Moreover, in state systems, the priorities for each unit must reflect overall, 
system-wide priorities in keeping with the fiscal and social realities of the state. 
Obviously today, when social changes seem to come more rapidly than in the 
past and when a number of impending changes appear to relate directly to 
the educational system, it is essential to be ready to forge new plans to reflect 
changing conditions. 

The Kansas Approach 

Faced with the need to husband resources carefully and allocate them wisely, 
the Kansas State Board of Regents has chosen to develop close coordination and 
cooperation among the six units for which it is responsible through a "do-it-your- 
self approach. Believing it unwise to pour resources into a large central coordi- 
nating staff in Topeka, the Board has reHed on a small professional staflF working 
with committees of representatives from each of the six institutions to analyze 
needs and problems and make recommendations. 

This approach to system-wide coordination was formalized in 1969 when, 
with the approval of the Regents, the Presidents of the sLx Kansas state colleges 
and universities established the Council of Chief Academic Officers (COCAO), 
bringing into close association the six officers (one from each campus) most di- 
rectly responsible for administering the academic program at each college and 
university. The Presidents asked this group to review the programs of the six 
institutions, giving special attention to the nature and extent of duplication in the 
offerings of the colleges and universities, and to prepare specific recommendations 
for the development of a more efficient and effective Regents* system in Kansas. 
No special funds were appropriated in support of this analysis; a rigorous self- 
study was conducted as part of the regular on-going operations of the institutions. 

Basic Assumptions 

Certain basic assumptions underlying this approach to the problem were 
gradually clarified through discussions within COCAO and with the Presidents, 
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Regents and various faculty members. Among the more important are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Kansans aspire to a distinctive quality of life within their state and 
have long viewed education as one necessary means of attaining their 
basic goals. They want quality education at reasonable cost. 

2. Kansas has a "mix" of natural resources, people, geographical location, 
institutions and traditions which give promise of substantial ad- 
vancement in the quality of life if these assets can be used with an 
appropriate combination of prudence and imagination. The assump- 
tion that, because the state's population has not increased materially 
in the last 30 years, Kansans should resign themselves to stat^iiai on 
and mediocrity is specifically rejected. 

3. Lasting improvements in the operating efiSciency and effectiveness of 
the Kansas colleges and universities can best be achieved by utilizing 
the expertise within the six institutions rather than by attempting to 
impose reforms developed by a large central staff or by outside con- 
sultants. 

4. The achievement of effective coordination over the long run is de- 
pendent upon the establishment of a continuing process of inter- 
institutional program monitoring and review. While definite plans for 
improving efiBciency, where possible, must be devised and promptly 
carried o.it, academic planning should be conceived of as a contm- 
uous process and not primarily as the development of a single master 
plan, as important as master plans are as guideposts in the continuing 
process. 

5. While unjustifiable duplication of programs should not be permitted, 
in some instances duplication is both necessary and desirable — and 
not particularly costly. The desirability of providing college oppor- 
tunities within a reasonable distance to students, of making available 
well-rounded undergraduate programs at each institution, of provid- 
ing support courses for major fields of emphasis, and of avoiding the 
problems that would accompany the massing of all students of a 
single major at one institution — these are among the factors which 
must be considered when assessing the justification of duplication. 

Procedures Followed in the Study 

Any group charged with the responsibilit)' for making studies and presenting 
plans and recommendations must rely heavily on valid information. Accordingly, 
it was first necessary for COCAO to determine the basic facts concerning the 
nature and extent of duplication of programs among the Regents* institutions and 
the types of cooperation already in existence. Therefore, the following actions 
were initiated: 

1. Detailed and accurate information vvr»s assembled concerning such 
factors as enrollments; admissions, retention and attrition; faculty ac- 
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tivity (yielding preliminary instructional cost data); program offer- 
ings; research; extension, public service and continuing education; 
physical facilities; student life; and libraries. (Summaries of initial 
findings are reported in Appendix A.) 

2. Reports were requested from the heads of similar programs in various 
institutions and w^ere critically reviewed by COCAO. Engineering 
Deans, Education Deans, Graduate Deans, Directors of Continuing 
Education, etc., were requested to explain the rationale for their 
present operations and to recommend ways to make better use of the 
states resources without seriously hurting the quality of instruction 
or the serv'ices rendered to the state. 

3. Costs of educational programs in Kansas and comparable states were 
explored and the relationships studied between duplication of pro- 
grams, numbers of students enrolled and instructional costs. 

4. Each institution's concept of its mission was analyzed along with 
probable future thrusts and limitations of its development. 

On the basis of preliminary findings from the foregoing analyses, it was con- 
cluded that a significant degree of coordination and cooperation in fact now exists 
within the Regents' system and that the Kansas institutions compare favorably in 
educational results obtained for the dollars spent. This suggested that drastic re- 
organization of the system and reallocation of functions within it would not be in 
the best interests of the state. It was agreed, however, that instructional programs 
of high cK)st and low enrollments need be identified, that some immediate pruning 
of current programs should be undertaken and that careful controls of future 
program development through further clarification of the mission of each institu- 
tion and intensive review of offerings of marginal productivity should be recom- 
mended to the Regents. 

COCAO, therefore, thoroughly reviewed all graduate and advanced profes- 
sional programs and made specific recommendations that some be phased out at 
once and that others be placed on a provisional status (see Chapter V). In the 
course of its investigation, COCAO discovered additional factors (i.e. rapid shifts 
in enrollments, difficulties in providing expensive instruction in computer science, 
barriers to expansion of ofF-campus education desired by Kansas citizens, lack of 
clarity in the relationship between instruction and research on certain campuses) 
all of which impede sound academic planning and development. Hence, recom- 
mendations on such matters have also been included. 

Nature of the Report 

The Council of Presidents presents herein what it considers to be the most 
significant findings and recommendations from the COCAO analysis, organized as 
follows: 

Chapter II -> A description of the current Regents* structure for coor- 
dination and a brief characterization of the instructional mission of 
each institution. 



Chapter III - A presentation of the overall picture concerning instruc- 
tional costs in Regents' institutions and some of the considerations 
involved in deciding when it is sound public policy to offer similar 
programs in one or more institutions. 

Chaiter IV - a listing of steps taken recently to achieve coordination; 
examples of cooperative programs now in operation within the Re- 
gent's system. 

Chapter V Specific recommendations to the Regents for discontinu- 
ance of some programs, placing others on provisional status subject 
to intensive subsequent review, and making other policy changes to 
facilitate academic planning. 

Limitations of the Report 

This report should be viewed as a significant first step iu a complex process. 
With experience, it may be expected that more sophisticated methods of analysis 
and evaluation, including greater emphasis upon qualitative factors, will be uti- 
lized, adding weight to future recommendations. While data never before avail- 
able have cooperatively been compiled as a result of this study, that data base 
must continue to be further refined. In any case, programs must be reviewed con- 
tinuously to assure appropriate adaptation to changing conditions. 

Limitations of this report stem primarily from the enormous complexity of 
the subject, the limited time available for preparation of the report, the lack of 
adequate national and regional norms regarding the matters under investigation, 
and the fact that the Regents* responsibility and authority in state planning does 
not include the private, municipal, two-year or vocational technical institutions. 
Nevertheless, COCAO, the Council of Presidents and the Board of Regents be- 
lieve it is a substantial beginning worthy of careful consideration by the Governor, 
the Legislature and the general citizenry of the state. 
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Chapter 2 

THE REGENTS' INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR MISSIONS 

The Kansas Legislature in 1925 enacted legislation creating the Board of 
Regents composed of nine members appointed by the Governor and approved by 
the Senate for staggered terms of four years. In addition to its power to appoint 
and remove the executive heads of the six institutions, the Board is authorized to 
establish general policies and to determine the scope of activities in providing for 
the state s needs in higher education. Although the 1925 statute has been modified 
by subsequc it legislative actions, the Board continues to set the policies and pro- 
vide for their implementation through the budgetary and fiscal process. 

Priorities are in large part set and planning is principally implemented 
through the budgetary process. From beginning to end, this process of developing 
a budget takes approximately eighteen months. Budget requests are reviewed on 
each campus, in the Board office in Topeka, by the Regents, by the Budget Direc- 
tor and the Governor, and, finally, by the Legislature. Legislative appropriations 
are the basis on which operating budgets are developed by the institutions and 
reviewed by the Regents. 

The Board is served by a small staff of professionals and has elected to cairy 
out its responsibilities through the development of councils made up of repre- 
sentatives of the six institutions rather than expanding the central staff. These 
councils provide the needed analyses, information, and consultation. This is a 
marked departure from the approach taken by most other states, but appears to 
be working successfully. 

The Council of Presidents. The executive head of each institution is a 
member ex officio of the Council of Presidents. This council meets monthly to re- 
view proposals and to make recommendations to the Regents on matters of policy. 
The Chancellor and the Presidents are served on their individual campuse* by 
administrative specialists who study and make recommendations regarding prob- 
lems referred to them. The Executive Officer of the Board participates in all ses- 
sions of the Council of Presidents, develops the agenda, and keeps the minutes. 

The Council of Chief Academic Officers. The person on each campus who 
is chiefly responsible for academic affairs is a member of this council. In addition 
to its responsibility for academic planning, this group also serves as a review panel 
and makes recommendations to the Council of Presidents on matters of academic 
policy and programs. Proposed programs are intensively scrutinized by this coun- 
cil, and their need and feasibility demonstrated before they are recommended to 
the Council of Presidents and the Regents. Meetings are held monthly, normally 
for a minimum of two days, often more. The Academic Officer of the Board par- 
ticipates in all meetings of COCAO and prepares the agenda and minutes. 

The Council of Business Managers. Although only recently given this title, 
the Business Managers have been meeting as a group for a de'^ade. Meeting 
monthly, this council also considers matters of operation and finance and makes its 
recommendations to the Council of Presidents. The Budget Officer of the Board 
serves as secretary and the Executive Officer attends whenever possible. 
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Other Advisory Groups. In addition to the above, there is regular consulta- 
tion on the part of otiier administrative groups. The graduate, engineering and 
education deans, directors of libraries, extension, student affairs and computer 
centers also meet regularly for consultation and make recommendations with re- 
gard to policies and practices. In addition, institutional research personnel on 
each campus, working in conjunction wjth the Academic OflRcer of the Board of 
Regents, have been engaged in a massive data collection effort throughout most 
of the past year in order to provide basic academic and other institutional data to 
the appropriate councils. 

The key role of the faculty in institutional planning deserves special emphasis. 
Faculty governing groups at all of the Regents' institutions, as is the practice al- 
most everywhere, participate fully in making decisions with respect to academic 
programs. New or changed programs normally are initiated within departments 
on the several campuses and are reviewed at the departmental and college level 
before going to the faculty governing board, the curriculum committee, the chief 
academic officer, and finally the president before being referred to the Council of 
Chief Academic Officers, the Council of Presidents and the Regents. 

Student participation in campus governance has always been and continues 
to be important. On many c impuses, students are regular and voting members of 
most councils and committees. The practice is well established that, in institu- 
tional planning, faculty members, students, administrators, and Regents should all 
be participants since each has a unique viewpoint and contribution to make. In 
recognition of this, the Board of Regents has established the State Colleges Coor- 
dinating Committee composed of students, h, :ulty, administrators and Regents. 

Missions of the Regents' Institutions 

Kansans look to their public colleges and universities for future leaders in 
industry, government, agriculture, and the professions. They also recognize that 
their social and economic well-being are related to the degree of excellence of 
their system of public higher education. The majority agree that post-secondary 
educational opportunities must be available to all qualified individuals without 
regard to location, economic status, age, or other personal characteristics. The 
Regents* institutions meet this demand in part through programs of continuing 
education, but mostly by providing a broad range of programs at each of the units 
of the geographically diverse system. Each institution must provide for compre- 
hensive study in the Uberal arts and sciences as a means to meeting general educa- 
tion needs which are themselves prerequisite to advanced and professional study. 

The coordination and planning for a system of six institutions require an 
understanding of the general mission they all share in common, as well as, agree- 
ment to the more specific characteristics or mission unique to each. Drawing on 
statutes. Board actions, and other sources, a general educational mission statement 
has been developed and is followed by individual instructional missions for each 
institution. 

General Mission of the Regents' Institutions. In the process of meeting their 
primary responsibility to serve the higher education needs of Kansas, the Regents* 
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institutions serve the region and the nation as well. The primary vehicle for 
accomplishing this mission is instruction in the liberal arts and sciences and in 
selected professional fields. Specific responsibilities include: 

The preservation, transmission, and enrichment of our cultural 
heritage. 

Fostering the personal, vocational, and social growth of students. 
The provision of a forum for the free development and examination 
of ideas. 

The discovery of new knowledge through programs of basic and 
applied research. 

The dissemination of knowledge and the provision of educationally 
related services throughout the state. 

Instructional Mission of the University of Kansas. The Univers/ty of Kansas 
was established to "provide the means of acquiring a general and thorough knowl- 
edge in literature, the science, and the arts, and also to provide stiidents who 
desire to pursue special studies with the most approved appliances, authorities, 
and instruction to insure the greatest knowledge in any special branch of learning 
connected with university education." (KSA 76-301) This legislative charge es- 
tablished the University of Kansas as a general purpose university with a broad set 
of programs ranging from undergraduate instruction through the doctorate. 

Instructional Mission of Kansas State University. Founded as the first land- 
grant college under the Morrill Act, Kansas State University offers programs in 
the applied sciences and agriculture, "without excluding other scientific and clas- 
sical studies ... in order to promote the liberal and practical education" of the 
general population. As a university, its intellectual center lies in opportunities for 
study and research in the arts and sciences, both in their own right and as they 
provide disciplinary support for applied and professional programs. 

In keeping with the obligations of a university, opportunities for graduate or 
professional study at the master's degree level are provided in most fields in which 
undergraduate degrees are offered. Programs leading to terminal graduate de- 
grees are offered in professional, scientific, and applied fields, and in limited 
supportive disciplines. 

Instructional Mission of Wichita State University. The unique mission of 
Wichita State University is determined by its location in the state's major metro- 
politan area. Its programs are an essential element in sustaining the contribution 
which this population center makes to the economic, professional, and cultural 
health of the state. It provides residential, extension, and continuing education in 
the liberal arts and sciences and in areas required to meet the industrial, business, 
and cultural needs of the region. 

As the Regents* urban institution, Wichita State University maintains a wide 
range of both day and evening programs for those residents of the metropolitan 
area who, because of age, family responsibilities, economic or job constraints, can 
avail themselves of state-supported higher education only on a part-time, com- 
muting basis. Its mission includes development of programs utilizing the unique 
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resources of the urban area; it also has a special responsibility for programs acces- 
sible to the large groups of minority citizens residing in the urban area. 

Development of tcnuinal graduate degree programs is limited to those pro- 
fessional, technical, and applied fields required to serve urban needs and to the 
basic disciplines specifically required for their support. 

Instructional Mission of Kansas State Teachers College. Originally founded 
over a century ago as Kansas* first teachtr training institution, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College continues to prepare teachers, administrators, and other school per- 
sonnel and offers a broad comprehensiv(? program through the master's level in 
the arts, sciences and business, and to the intermediate degree level (Ed.S.) in 
professional education. It is unique among the Regents* institutions in its heavy 
emphasis on teacher preparation, in its provisions for handicapped students, in 
offering a graduate program in librarianship, and in preparing vocational and 
technical teachers in distributive education and oflSce occupations. 

Instructional Mission of Kansas State College of Pittsburg. Kansas State 
College prepares teachers, administrators, and other school personnel and offers a 
comprehensive program through the master s level in the arts and sciences and to 
the intermediate degree level (Ed.S.) in certain fields of professional education. 
Additional professional work is offered in the field of business. A special feature 
is the regional character of the college in southeast Kansas and the four-state 
region. Unique features include programs in the field of industrial technology and 
education for vocational teachers in industrial education. 

Instructional Mission of Fort Hays Kansas State College. Like the other tw^o 
colleges, it was founded as a normal school charged principally with the education 
of teachers. While the preparation of teaching and other personnel for the schools 
remains a major concern, the college is now a more nearly comprehensive institu- 
tion with work through the master s degree in many fields and more advanced 
work ( Ed.S) in a few. Professional work is offered in the fields of business, nurs- 
ing, and general agriculture. The college has dev^eloped to its present place in 
part because it is the only publicly-assisted, four*year institution in the western 
half of Kansas. 
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Chapter 3 

PROGRAMS AND COSTS: THE FINANCUL ISSUES 



One of the consistent themes of American history has been the strong belief 
in the availability of education for all. When the pioneer settlers of the great 
plains moved to establish public institutions of higher education, they clearly 
assumed that these institutions would be open at no charge. They believed it 
was in the public's interest to make higher education freely available — therefore, 
it was etitirely appropriate for the public to foot the bill. 

Recent decades have seen a marked change in this attitude, occasioned in 
part by the increase in the size of the bill, in part by the number of other com- 
mitments assumed by the public, and in part by the recognition that higher 
education serves not only the public interests but those of the individual ",tudent. 
Increasingly, in Kansas and across the nation, the student is being required to 
assume a significant share of the cost of teaching him. Quite likely, there are 
some in Kansas today who are under the impression that fees currently charged 
to students are not tuition but only "incidental" fees. Even so, public funds 
budgeted for the Regents* institutions have regularly increased. 

The Record in Kansas 

But this increase — at least in Kansas during the last ten years — must be 
attributed largely to inflationary factors and does not represent an actual increase 
in public investment in state support for higher education. During this period, 
the state has not in point of fact materially increased its investment in real 
dollars. Thus, the 1962 fiscal year appropriations for the five institutions in the 
system at that time (the Medical Center and Wichita State University are not 
included— W.S.U. was not then a part of the state system) totaled $26,013,000; 
the same five institutions received $60,103,000 for the fiscal year 1972. If the 
latter figure is translated into 1962 dollars (by adjusting for changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index), it comes to $44,905,000 showing a 10-year increase of 72.63 
percent. During the same 10-year period, these five institutions saw an increase 
of 71.46 percent in the number of full time equivalent students they served. 
Thus, current per student costs to the State, adjusted for inflation, are $904.92, an 
increase of less than seven-tenths of one percent over the 1961-62 figure. 

Kansas has long enjoyed a reputation for valuing and supporting higher 
education. Though Kansans may not consciously be willing to concede that this 
state cannot afford a vibrant system of public higher education, there is evi- 
dence of an erosion in this support during the last decade. In 1965-66, Kansas 
ranked fourth in the nation in terms of per capita expenditure of state funds for 
higher education. In 1968-69, it ranked sixteenthy and by 1971-72, it had slipped 
all the way to twenty-sixth.^ At the same time that the national av3rage for 
state support of higher education rose during the decade from 1961-62 to 1971-72 
by 346 percent, the increase in Kansas amounted to 181 percen-, just about one 
half of the national average. For the five Regents* institutions, again excluding 
Wichita State, the figure was 135 percent. Thus, despite substantial increases in 
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state appropriations, it is clear that, compared to other states, Kansas has fallen 
seriously behind in this critical area. 

Financial support is fretjucntly taken as an indirect measure of quality, 
perhaps because those institutions with general reputations for excellence have 
also had the largest financial resources to support their programs. When the 
ability of an institution to compete efFectivcly with similar institutions in other 
states is impaired by limited financial resoui r., its major recourse for maintain- 
ing quality is to improve its efficiency. An efficient, modestly-supported institu- 
tion can provide the same quality of education as a considerably less-efficient 
but well-supported one. 

While efficiency and economy of operation are desirable attributes of any 
educational system, data relevant to these c^oncepts are not easily obtained. This 
is primarily because different states use different systems for reporting data on 
educational revenues and expenses. Recently, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics of the U,S, Office of Education has attempted to standardize definitions 
and categories of income and costs. This Center made its latest national data 
available to us on a pre-publication basis/- These data pertain to fiscal year 1970, 

Taking into account those costs directly attributable to instruction, instruc- 
tional salaries and materials, non-sponsored research, libraries, physical plant 
maintenance and operation, the average unit cost per degree in the Regents' 
institutions for 1970 was $7,386.*^ This figure includes student fees which in 
Kansas account for approximately 25 percent of the total. In the great plains 
states as a group (Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado and Kansas), 
the unit cost was $8,412, The national average for state assisted institutions was 
$9,588. Since the ratio of graduate to undergraduate degrees in Kansas was the 
same as for the region and slightly higher than the national average, the relatively 
low cost per degree in Kansas cannot be attributed to concentration on the less 
expensive undergraduate degrees. 

These figures are consistent with either of two interpretations: (1) quality 
of publicly-supported higher education is lower in Kansas than for the region 
and nation; or (2) efficiency is higher in Kansas' publicly-supported institutions 
than in similar institutions across the region and throughout the nation. Although 
it is indirect evidence, the fact that all Kansas institutions are fully accredited 
and enjoy generally favorable reputations in comparison with similar midwestem 
institutions suggests a satisfactory quality of education has been maintained. 

It must be pointed out, however, that there are limits in the extent to which 
"efficiency" can make up for limitations in support. The figures previously cited 
in this chapter on the "slippage" in the ranking of Kansas among the various 
states with respect to per capita state support of higher education raise serious 
questions as to the quality of such education in the future, unless we can achieve 
both greater efficiency and greater support. 

Duplication — Needless or Necessary? 

Even though comparative data suggest that Kansas gets more for its higher 
education dollar than most states, it is evident that higher education constitutes 
one of the largest segments oi the State's total budget. In a time of increasing 
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resistance to higher taxes, it is natural to ask whether or not costs would come 
down if there were less duplication of effort. 

Any significant analysis of the costs of duplication in higher education must 
consider not only the direct costs to the institution and the system, but also the 
total cost to society. Studies show that proximity of colleges to population is a 
major factor in determining whether people go to college. In many cases it is 
the proximity of educational o£Ferings which allows the student to continue to 
live at home, to continue to work, and to avoid the costs associated with moving 
to a single location where a non-duplicated program is available. Thus, if 
duplication were completely eliminated, the state's direct cost might be lowered 
somewhat, but the total cost to society would be greatly increased as higher 
education became less readily available to many of the people of the state. 

The point also needs to be stressed that the Regents' institutions are neces- 
sarily responsive to public concerns and demands. Public demand frequently 
takes the form of legislative action. Recent examples of legislative action have 
been to bring additional institutions into the state system, to provide state aid 
to private and municipal institutions, to assign specific academic programs to 
certain institutions, and to designate certain research activities to specific institu- 
tions within the system. It is obviously the prerogative and responsibility of the 
legislature to act in what it believes to be the public interest. Nonetheless, some 
existing duplication is the result of this legislative choice. 

No less important is the matter of student demand. The laws of the State 
open all six institutions to graduates of Kansas high schools. Many citizens of 
the State would argue that, even beyond the beginning undergraduate enroll- 
ment, the Regents* institutions should provide all qualified residents of the State 
with the kind of education they desire. When student demand for any educa- 
tional program exceeds available opportunities, pressiu-es soon emerge either to 
enlarge the program or establish a like program elsewhere. As a general rule, 
a program is likely to remain unique only as long as it is capable of meeting 
reasonable aspirations of Kansas students seeking education in that field. If sub- 
stantially larger numbers seek admission than can be accommodated, the normal 
processes of a democratic society will eventually result in the establishment of 
another program. 

On the face of it, complete elimination of duplication is both unrealistic 
and unvidsc. In view of the common purposes of most higher educational insti- 
tutions, including those under the Regents* jurisdiction, duplication in the basic 
arts and sciences at the undergraduate level is both necessary and desirable. The 
fbundations of knowledge are in these areas: mathematics, the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities and fine arts. These disciplines not only 
contribute to the intellectual, personal, and social development characteristic of 
the educated individual but also serve as the roots of specialization in any aca- 
demic or professional field. 

Duplication — ^To What Degree? 

Given these considerations, it is not surprising to find that all six institutions 
offer undergraduate programs in mathematics, the natural sciences, humanities, 
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social sciences, business administration, and education. Even so, diflFerences in 
institutional missions have resulted in quite diflFerent profiles of emphasis. For 
example, 30 percent of the credit hours taught at the University of Kansas in 
the fall of 1971 were in the humanities area, with about one-sixth of these at the 
graduate level; only 19 pcicent of its credits were in the sciences or mathematics. 
At Kansas State University, the relative emphasis on humanities (23 percent) 
and science-mathematics (26 percent) was reversed in keeping with the applied 
science commitment of land-grant institutions. The only urban institution in 
Hie system, Wichita State, gave its major undergraduate emphasis (42 percent 
of all credits) to social sciences, disciplines particularly relevant to the problems 
of urban living. More than the three universities the three colleges placed an 
emphasis on the professional preparation of teachers and of businessmen ( 37 per- 
cent versus 17 percent for the universities), with fairly balanced offerings in the 
natural science-humanities -social science areas. Thus, while some necessary over- 
lap exists in all of these broad areas, it has not resulted in institutions which are 
carbon copies of each other. 

Over the years, tliere have been various attempts to define the particular 
missions of the institutions operating under the Kansas Board of Regents. Such 
statements have tried to depict special areas of emphasis for the six institutions 
in order to provide each with a distinctive character and to eliminate needless 
duplication. 

Institutional missions have been suflBciently distinctive so that only partial 
overlapping occurs in some fields. For example, architecture is offered only at 
tlie University of Kansas and Kansas State University; engineering is offered 
only at the three universities; doctoral work in computer service is offered only at 
the University of Kansas and Kansas State University; American Studies is offered 
only at the University of Kansas and Wichita State University. Even in these ^elds 
where apparent duplication exists between two or three institutions, specializa- 
tions have emerged at each institution which permit each to make a relatively 
unique contribution. 

As a general observation it can be further stated that programs are initiated 
at only one institution in fields which are highly technical, which require sizeable 
investments in facilities or equipment, or which require faculty with unique skills 
and backgrounds. It has only been when student demand has outstripped facilities 
that other institutions have been authorized to enter the field. 

At the present time, a sizeable number of singularly imique programs are 
offered at the Regents* institutions. In each case the imique programs are con- 
sistent with the distinctive role impHed by the institutional mission. Unique 
degree programs occur at the University of Kansas in astronomy, classics and 
classical archaeology. East Asian area studies, history of art, human development, 
Latin American area studies, law, linguistics, musicology, music therapy. Oriental 
languages and literature, pharmacy, public administration, radiation biophysics, 
Slavic area studies, Slavic languages and literature, and social work. At Kansas 
State University, unique programs are provided by its Colleges of Agriculture, 
Home Economics and Veterinary Medicine and by curricula in adult and occupa- 
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tional education, agricultural engineering, and nuclear engineering. Wichita 
State oflFers unique programs in Administration of Justice and its College of 
Health Related Professions. Kansas State Teachers College oflFers the only grad- 
uate program in librarianship and Kansas State College of Pittsburg oflFers a 
unique program in trade and industrial education. 

The nature of scholarly work dictates that efforts be expanded not only to 
dispense knowledge and understanding, but to expand them. Traditionally, grad- 
uate programs have assumed these obligations. In view of the active undergrad- 
uate eflFort in basic fields at all six of the Regents' institutions, it is therefore not 
surprising to find some overlapping in graduate programs. 

However, a closer investigation reveals that quite distinctive patterns of 
emphasis occur at the graduate level. Table 1 shows, in percentage form, the 
graduate degrees awarded in each of six broad fields of study over the past 
five years. Both institutional percentages (in parentheses) and system-wide per- 
centages are shown. 

TABLE 1 

Percentage of Graduate Degrees Awarded 
by jents* Institutions, 1966-1971 

Field of Study 





Huinanities- 
Arts 


Physical 
Science 


Biological 
Sciences 


Social 
Sciences 


Education 


Business 


K.U. 




42.3 


22.2 


40.5 


20.7 


34.2 




(26.9: 


(20.4) 


(5.9) 


(15.'^' 


(23.3) 


(7.9) 


K.S.U. 


12.8 


32.6 


56.7 


23.3 


9.3 


4.1 


W.S.U. 


(12.7) 


(26.7) 


(25.6) 


(15.4) 


(1^.0) 


(1.6) 


14.2 


12.1 


1.3 


7.1 


12.0 


27.6 




(22.4) 


(15.7) 


(1.0) 


(7.3) 


(36.4) 


(17.3) 


K.S.T.C 


- 10.7 


7.2 


9.9 


10.4 


31.0 


15.8 




(11.3) 


(6.2) 


(5.0) 


(7.3) 


(63.5) 


(6.7) 


K.S.C. -- 


7.5 


5.2 


5.9 


11.3 


15.2 


5.1 




(14.1) 


(8.0) 


(4.9) 


(14.1) 


(55.1) 


(3.8) 


F.H.K.S.C. 


8.5 


0.1 


4.0 


7.4 


11.9 


ia.3 




(19.4) 


(1.4) 


(4.1) 


(11.1) 


(52.1) 


(12.0) 



X.X = Percent of graduate degrees in the field awarded by all Regents* institutions. 
(X.X) = Percent of institution's graduate degrees. 

The three colleges have clearly concentrated their graduate work in the 
professional education area, with a relatively balanced, moderately sized grad- 
uate program in the basic arts and sciences and business. Graduate degrees at 
W.S.U. show special concentration on business and the humanities-arts area, as 
well as in education. At K.S.U., a relatively high number of graduate degrees 
have been awarded in physical and biological sciences (including Agriculture 
and Veterinary Medicine). The K.U. record shows it has awarded from 20 to 45 
percent of the system s degrees in each field with a fairly even emphasis across 
fields. 

Program Size vs. Cost 
Institutions must constantly be on the alert for ways to bring about greater 
efiBciency of operation, to obtain the maximum educational production from 
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available operating funds. It is therefore instructive to analyze higher education 
expenditures on the basis of program size as it relates to unit cost. 

If, as commonly accepted, the programs with the smallest enrollment are the 
most expensive, then the institution with the largest program should have the 
lowest credit hour costs, and the institution with the smallest program should 
have the highest credit hour costs in each field.^ Masters degree programs are 
offered by three or more of the Regents* in.stitutions in 18 fields of study. However, 
in only 10 of the 18 fields were the lowest unit costs found at the institution with 
the largest enrollment; and in only 7 of the 18 instances were the highest unit 
costs associated with the smallest program. 

At the doctoral level, K.U. and K.S.U. award doctoral degrees in 18 over- 
lapping fields of study. In 8 of these, the lower costs were in the larger program 
(and the higher costs in the smaller program); but in 10 instances, the smaller 
program also had the lower costs. These analyses suggest that the relationship 
between size of program and cost is not always a direct one. 

Although this analysis makes it clear that costs per student would not neces- 
sarily be reduced by simply increasing the numbers enrolled, it did not eliminate 
the possibility chat very small programs are disproportionately expensive. To 
examine this possibility more directly, masters degree programs were divided 
into those graduating five or more per year and those graduating less than five. 
Similarly, doctoral programs were divided into those granting two or more 
degrees per year and those granting fewer than two per year. The average in- 
structional salary cost per credit hour for the smaller masters degree programs 
was $92.47 compared to $43.98 for the masters programs graduating five or more 
per year. The average cost per credit hour for the smaller doctoral programs 
was $109.51 compared to $75.84 for the larger programs. These results show 
that in general relatively inactive programs are expensive. Apparently, while a 
large program is not necessarily associated with economic benefits, very small 
programs do have decided economic disadvantages. Where programs are likely 
to remain small, but where there exists a steady demand for their graduates, 
there appears a need to further explore the feasibility of inter-state cooperative 
agreements. 

Summary 

The dati'i reviewed in this chapter point conclusively to the fact that the 
Regents' institutions have provided higher education efiBciently and economically. 
Existing duplication of programs in the basic areas of liberal arts is both necessary 
and desirable. Necessary in the sense that a broad education in the basic liberal 
arts is essential preparation for almost all specialized and professional study; and, 
desirable in the sense that such social factors as geographical location of students 
and their ability to travel would preclude their participation in certain areas of 
academic preparation. 
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Chapter 4 



EVALUATION AND COORDINATION 

The institutional heads of the Regents' institutions have each had extensive 
experience with the pubhc higher education in other states and have had first- 
hand experience with a variety of patterns of system-wide coordination. Giant 
and expensive bureaucracies have been created in many states such as New York, 
California, Illinois, and Florida. Kan.^as, instead, has elected to effect the needed 
coordination among the Regents' institutions by relying on a small professional 
staflF and several councils. The CouncQ of Chief Academic OfiBcers plays a con- 
tinuing role in reviewing, evaluating and coordinating program development at 
Regents' institutions. This chapter describes that role. 

Review of New Programs 

The current procedure for program review was adopted by the Board of 
Regents July 10, 1970, and subjects all new program proposals to a systematic plan 
for evaluation. All proposals for new academic units and programs are now re- 
viewed by COCAO prior to presidential and Board action. This procedure is in- 
tended to insure a system-wide analysis of the need for new programs and to 
provide the Council of Presidents and the Board with an important and eflFective 
planning tool. COCAO's responsibility involves placing all program proposals into 
one of four categories: (1) highest priority, (2) recommended strongly, (3) for- 
warded approved, (4) forwarded without approval. These recommendations are 
then sent to the Council of Presidents for further review before they are forwarded 
to the Academic Committee of the Board of Regents. 

The major objectives of this procedure are: 

1. To prevent undesirable duplication of programs among the six insti- 
tutions; and 

2. To insure that resources are available to produce programs of high 
quality. 

Since enactn^ent of this procedure, the Council has reviewed 28 proposals for 
new programs or program changes which specifically require Board approval. Of 
these, only one (the joint K.U.-K.S.U. Computer Science Ph.D. program) was 
placed in Category I, Highest Priority. In addition, eleven programs were placed 
in Category II, Recommended Strongly; six programs in Category III, Forwarded 
Approved; and ten programs in Category IV, Forwarded Without Approval. 

As part of the review process, the Council also makes recommendations con- 
cerning programs or changes of limited or lesser significance that reqtiire action 
only by the Academic Conmnttee. During the past two years, the Council has 
forwarded recommendations to the Academic Committee as follows: 

Approval recommended - 20 progr^ims or changes. 

Approval not recommended - 3 programs or changes. 

Approval for authorization to seek federal funding - 3 programs. 

Forwarded for Academic Committee information - 2 programs. 
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Coordinating Efforts 

Peripheral to the dovelopinent of a system-wide analysis of the academic 
needs of the Regents institutions, but of considerable significance to the develop- 
ment of a state-wide system of higher education, have been the following coop- 
erative achievements initiated through COCAO: 

1. ) Though all six state colleges and universities have operated under a single 
board, a common letter of appointment for their faculty and staff had not been 
utilized. Consequently, variations in the interpretations of Board policies were 
found to result, A common letter of appointment designed by COCAO has now 
been initiated with contractual policy stated in uniform language at each insti- 
tution. 

2. ) All Regent institutions have employed a procedure for determining stu- 
dent grade point averages in the past. However, they were each based on insti- 
tutional preference and not on the same scale. As a result, institutional grade point 
averages were not comparable and required translation. Transfer students found 
the transition from one institution to another and the accompanying evaluation of 
transcripts to be that much more complicated. At COCAO's recommendation, a 
uniform grade point scale for determining grade point averages has now been 
implemented at all Regent institutions. 

3. ) For the first time in recent years, the Regent institutions have agreed to 
maintain a uniform academic calendar at each of the six state colleges and uni- 
versities. The calendar will be initiated with the 1973-74 academic year. It pro- 
vides for a full 15 weeks of instruction per semester with common starting and 
ending dates for each semester as well as for ofiBcial vacation dates. Within this 
framework of common dates, each institution will have latitude to arrange a cal- 
endar that fits its own particular programs. COCAO anticipates that a conunon 
starting and ending date for each semester will allow a smoother transition for 
those students transferring between state institutions. 

4. ) With the printing of the next issue of the college catalog on each campus, 
each of the Regent institutions will implement a common system of course numr 
bering. The adoption of this system will enable each institution to systematically 
identify the college, department, level of course, type of course, program category 
and program subcategory in which each course is offered and will provide a com- 
mon system of classification of academic information. COCAO views the comple- 
tion of this transition as a major milestone in the establishment of a comparable 
academic data base among Regent institutions as well as further lessening the 
problems for students transferring between institutions. 

5. ) A state- wide system whereby classroom instruction is conducted via *^ele- 
phone lines linking classrooms in twenty-three Kansas communities has been co- 
operatively initiated for the first time this year by the six Regent institutions. 
Courses are offered for extension credit from the school originating the course. 
This telenetwork system was developed through the joint efforts of COCAO and 
the Continuing Education Directors on each campus as a means of making course 
offerings from all of the state colleges and universities accessible through con- 
venient locations to greater numbers of the adult population in the state, 
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6. ) A Computer Advisory Commitiee, with representatives from the Com- 
puting Centers of each of the Regents' institutions and the Budget OflScer of the 
Board of Regents, was formed in 1970 to study the computational needs of the six 
institutions and to make recommendations on a coordinated system to meet these 
needs. It has met regularly and Tecommended in last year s budget a coordinated 
plan for updating the computational abilities of tlie colleges while maintaining 
and relating ihe capabilities of the three university computing centers. This pro- 
posal was not funded but has been resubmitted for 1973-74 fiscal year. There are 
several areas where cocperative efforts among the six centers and the medical 
center have been put into effect to share facilities and programming. 

7. ) COCAO has held three joint meetings with representatives of Kansas 
junior colleges for the purpose of formulating uniform policies for the transfer of 
junior college students with an Associate in Art degree to one of the six Regent 
institutions. Periodic meetings between COCAO and the Academic Deans of the 
community colleges have recently been initiated for the purpose of improving 
coordination between the community colleges and the Regent institutions. 

Cooperative and Joint Programs 

In recent years, a number of joint and cooperative programs have been de- 
veloped by cooperatively pooling the supportive resources of the Regent institu- 
tions. All six institutions are committed to the concept of cooperation in areas 
where the program is educationally sound and where the most economical use of 
the state s resources can best be achieved through such effort. While such pro- 
grams may be offered at any level, they have been most frequently appropriate at 
the doctoral level. 

The purpose of the development of inter-institutional programs is to: 

— avoid and reduce program duplication 

— prov: '3 programs that a single institution would not have sufficient 
resoui oes to develop 

— extend existing programs to additional geographical areas of the state 

— achieve differentiation of function where two or more institutions are 
engaged in related programs, 

— provide programs in which tliere is insufficient student enrollment at 
any one institution to justify the program. 

Joint Programs. In joint programs, two or more Regent institutions share 
responsibility. Such programs may be established under the following conditions: 

— The prograni is consistent with the mission of the institutions involved. 

— A better quality program will result from combining the resources of 
the two or more institutions. 

In joint programs, specific provisions should be made for joint participation 
in decision making, sharing responsibilities, and effecting economies through co- 
operative efforts. 

Cooperative Programs. A cooperative program involves faculty members 
at more than one of the Regent institutions; however, only one institution is 
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authorized to confer the degree in question. Such programs may be established 
when: 

— The degree-granting institution has an established program consistent 
with the institution s mission. 

— The mission of the cooperating institution is consistent with the ob- 
jectives of preparing students for advanced study in the program. 

— The cooperating institution employs faculty members who are accept- 
able as "cooperating faculty" to the degree- granting institution. 

The following programs are examples of joint or cooperative efforts now in 
existence in the Regents' institutions and in which students are currendy enrolled: 

Joint Doctoral Program in Computer Science, K.U.-K.S.U. In reviewing 
program requests for a doctoral program in computer science from both Kansas 
State University and the University of Kansas, COCAO in its 1971 New Program 
Review recommended that the two institutions merge their efforts in order to 
create a joint doctoral program with different and non-overlapping areas of spe- 
cialization on each of the two campuses. The program was initiated on a joint 
basis and the necessary procedures worked out for clear separation of special- 
ization aieas on the two campuses and for full transferability of credit between 
the two portions of the program. 

Cooperative Doctoral Program in Aerospace Engineerings K.U,-W.S.U. 
A cooperative doctoral program in aerospace engineering involving the faculties 
of both the University of Kansas and Wichita State University has been in ex- 
istence for almost three years. 

Cooperative Chemistry — Chemical Engineering Program, K.S.U. — K.S.C. 
Pittsburg. A cooperative program involving these institutions was developed 
in the area of chemistry. Under the provisions of this program, students who 
complete three years of work in chemistry at Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
may then transfer to Kansas State University where, upon completion of two addi- 
tional years, they are awarded a Bachelor of Science in chemistry by Pittsburg 
and a Bachelor of Chemical Engineering by Kansas State University. 

Cooperative Doctoral Program in Chemistry, K.U.-W.S.U. In 1969, Wichita 
State University initiated doctoral level activity in chemistry in cooperation with 
the University of Kansas. Students and selected faculty members at Wichita Siate 
participate in the well established doctoral program of the University of Kansas. 
This cooperati\'e arrangement provides Kansas students access to doctoral studies 
in chemistry without establishing independent, competitive programs. 

Cooperative Doctoral Program in Education, K.S.U.-K.S.C. Pittsbiu-g. In 
this cooperative Ph.D. program which emphasizes adult and occupational edu- 
cation, the degree is awarded by K.S.U. The students* doctoral supervisory com- 
mittee includes a faculty member from Kansas State College of Pittsburg, who, in 
consultation with appropriate K.S.U. faculty members, provides the student with 
early program planning to insure his orderly transition into the final phase of Ids 
work at K.S.U. At least twenty-four hours of course work is completed at Kansas 
State. This joint program provides an excellent opportunity for the unique 
strengths of both K.S.U. and K.S.C. to be utilized. 
O 



Cooperative Library Efforts. In an effort to increase the availability to all 
institutions of library material held by any one of the Regents* institutions and to 
reduee the need to duplicate on sev(Tal campuses rarely used library holdings, 
the library directors at the six institutions have developed a number of cooperative 
arrangements. A teletype network linking the libraries allows rapid response from 
any one librarv' to the inquiry of another. A courier van makes a circuit including 
K.U., K.S.U.. W.S.U., Emporia and the Medical Center at intervals of two to 
three days, transporting books, journals, and other materials needed at one of the 
institutions and availabh* at the library of another institution. This cooperative 
system has increased utilization of the collections of all the libraries and reduced 
need for duplication in holdings. 

The Clinical Program for Physicians' Training, K.U. Medical Center— W.S.U. 
The Wichita State University branch of the University of Kansas Medical Center 
is another cooperative effort approved and authorized by the Board of Regents 
although not yet fully implemented. Under this program, a significant number of 
medical students at the University of Kansas Medical Center, after completing 
their first year at Kansas City, will take the remaining clinical years of their pro- 
gram at Wichita. This arrangement allows a larger class size than could be 
accommodated at the Medical Center alone, and it utilizes the extensive clinical 
resources of the private hospitals in Wichita and responds to the state-wide need 
for more physicians. 

Multi-institutional Teacher Education Centers, All Regents' Institutions and 
Washburn University. The MITEC Program is a cooperative effort among the 
Regents' institutions and Washburn University to provide student teaching oppor- 
tunities in large municipal school systems for students at the Regents' institutions. 
Centers have been established at Wichita, Kansas City/ Shawnee Mission and 
Topeka. Student teachers spend a full semester in residence at one of the centers, 
during which time they have the opportunity to work closely with instructors 
from the supervising institution as well as the cooperating teachers and super- 
visors from their own institution. This cooperative program makes available 
greatly expanded and more imiform student teaching experiences for future teach- 
ers from all of the Regents' institutions. 

These are some examples of efforts that have been imdertaken principally 
during the three years of the existence of the Council of Chief Academic Officers. 
They reflect a genuine and continuing desire on the part of the Regents, the presi- 
dents, the vice presidents, and others to work in as close cooperation as possible 
given the immutable facts of physical separation in a state as large as Kansas. 
Continuing efforts will certainly result in more cooperative efforts. 

Criteria for Establishing Duplicate Programs 

The Council of Chief Academic Officers discussed at length the findings from 
numerous reports as they sought to answer the question: Are the institutions 
under the Board of Regents making the most effective use of their resources to 
meet the needs of Kansas and Kansans? 

They first reviewed undergraduate programs and concluded that each insti- 
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tution provides, as it should, instruction in the foundations of knowledge through 
the basic arts and sciences. As mentioned previously, duplication in these areas is 
essential to the intellectual, personal, and social development of students, and is 
consistent with the best interests of the state. 

In the case of duplicating programs providing specialization beyond the basic 
foundations, it is clear that there must be certain additional limitations in their 
development. COCAO concluded that duplicative advanced graduate and pro- 
fessional programs should be approved lohen they are consistent with the insti- 
tutions mission and if they comply with the following guidelines: 

1. ) A duplicating program at the masters level can be authorized on the 
basis of need, cost, and institutional mission provided the annual number of 
bachelors degrees in the department (all subspecialties) averages 20 or more for 
the previous five years in accordance with Regents' policy, 

2. ) New programs should not be undertaken in the absence of substantial 
student interest and social need. Evidence of social need includes state or federal 
legislation in support of the program, demand for its graduates, and negative 
social consequences if the program is not provided. 

3. ) New programs should not be initiated if other institutions are meeting the 
states and the nation's social needs and if Kansas' citizens have access to such 
programs on a non-discriminatory basis. 

4. ) No program should be undertaken unless its quality can be assured by 
the human and economic resources of the institution. 

5. ) High cost programs should be developed only when there is compelling 
justification in terms of social need and when there is strong evidence that the 
program's quality will be assured by the institution's resources. Such programs 
should not be duplicated at more than one institution unless the existing program 
cannot meet society's needs for its graduates or unless it is essential to support 
unique programs which are essential to the institution's mission. 

6. ) Where two institutions offer programs of like nature, the precise dupli- 
cation involved needs to be identified. Such scrutiny should specifically be 
applied to: 

— Undergraduate degree programs in fields requiring unusually costly 
investments in equipment or facilities at two or more; 

— Master's or specialist's programs in the basic liberal arts and sciences 
where less than 20 undergraduate degrees are granted annually; 

— Programs offering professional degrees above the bachelor's level or 
master's degrees in professional fields ( education, business, etc. ) ; 

— Programs offering doctoral degrees. 
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Chapter 5 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary of Rationale for Program Review 

The investigation of programs ofFrred at each of tlie six Regents* institutions, 
including an analysis of comparative cost figures, institutional missions, and the 
current status of coordination and cooperation among the Regents' institutions led 
the Council of Presidents to conclude that, for the most part: 

— The state's resources are being used prudently in the Regents* system 
— liverall costs are not out of line considering the quality of the educa- 
tional and research programs in operation. 

— Considerable differentiation of functions and programs exists at pres- 
ent — the colleges and universities are not simply carbon copies of one 
another. 

— Procedures for system- wide coordination and cooperation have been 
greatly improved within the last two years. 

These obserw'itions led the Presidents to believe that a major overhaul involv- 
ing drastic reorganization of the Regents' system is not now necessary or desirable. 

At the same time, the studies identified some instances of unwarranted pro- 
gram duplication, some non-productive curricular "deadwood" that should be 
cleared away, and considerable need for greater clarity in the stated functions of 
the institutions and in policies and procedures influencing coordination and coop- 
eration throughout the system. Hence, recognizing a continuing obligation to 
achieve the most efiBcient use of the state s resources consistent with maintenance 
of quality programs, the Council of Presidents instructed the Council of Chief 
Academic OfiBcers to contiuue its analysis stressing: 

— careful pruning of existing course offerings. 

— further clarification of the specializations to be emphasized at each 
college or university, and 

— more explicit provision for critical cooperative monitoring of future 
program development at each institution. 

All current programs at the Regents' institutions have consequently under- 
gone intensive review. Principal factors considered in the process have been: 
1) compatibility with institutional mission, 2) social need within the state, 3) unit 
cost of instruction (by program and by level), and 4) demand, as indicated by 
credit hour production and number of degrees awarded (by program and level). 
Based on this review, all graduate programs at the Regents* institution have been 
placed in one of the following categories: 

1. those to be continued, 

2. those to be on provisional status, 

3. those to be discontinued. 
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Additional factors considered in classifying programs in education, engineer- 
ing, and in the graduate arts and scituiccs are outlined in the sections devoted to 
each of these areas. 

Because time for preparation of this report was limited, attention has been 
focused primarily on programs at the graduate level which merit early attention 
because of their specialized nature and their high intrinsic cost. In subsequent 
reviews, it is planned that increased attention will be given to undergraduate 
programs. 

A number of related policy matters have likewise been subjected to analysis, 
including the review process itself. Recommendations on these items are also 
included in the following pages. 

ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 
Engineering 

Of all the fields of higher education, few if any have been subject to greater 
fluctuation in enrollments than engineering. Since World War II, the pendulum 
has twice swung between extreme overcrowding and dangerously dwindling 
enrollments. Planning for schools of engineering is hampered by this history of 
instability. 

At the height of the demand for engineering graduates a few years ago, 
K.U., K.S.U. and W.S.U. had bulging enrollments. Today, many persons are 
critical of what appear to be too many programs in engineering education. The 
speed with which these prospects change has recently been demonstrated most 
dramaticall)^ in our own state. A year ago, the depressed condition of the aircraft 
industry in Wichita was national news, and yet this spring a single aircraft com- 
pany tiiere suughl to hire all of Wichita State University's 1972 graduates in 
electrical engineering and a major portion of those in aeronautical and mechanical 
engineering. 

There is duplication in engineering education programs in Kansas, and such 
duplication is costly. The crucial question is: Is this duplication essential? If 
enrollments remain at the present levels, the answer must be "no." But if we are 
entering upon a new cycle, an era of increased demand for engineers, then current 
engineering education resources in our state will be taxed to their limits. There- 
fore, the premium must be on flexibility. 

Kansas engineering school costs compare favorably with national averages. 
A comparison of K.U. K.S.U., and W.S.U. with the engineering colleges in the 
southeastern United States (which for many years operated on very low budgets) 
shows the Kansas schools to be lower than average in all expenditure categories 
than the schools in that sample. Yet, in spite of this relatively low expenditure 
rate, the Kansas engineering schools enjoy an enviable national reputation. 
There is no question that each school provides quality education for prospective 
engineers. 

K.S.U., in keeping with its mission as the state's land-grant institution, has a 
major commitment to education in applied science. It should be expected to 



foster and develop engineering education to the fullest, including continued 
involvement in interdisciplinary programs throughout the university. 

K.U. has maintained a strong engineering program virtually from the day of 
its founding. Many of its engineering activities are closely related to efiFective 
programs of instruction and research in basic sciences. 

W.S.U.'s place in engineering education is largely determined by its character 
and location. Support of tlie industrial concentration of the metropolitan area 
with its sophisticated technical needs requires engineering education to be avail- 
able to part-time graduate and undergraduate students as well as to full-time 
students. 

The question is not whether each state university should support engineering 
education programs, but rather how much and what kinds of engineering should 
be oflFered at each university. To resolve this question, specifically in the light of 
current circumstances, COCAO requested the engineering deans to sti^^^y the 
issues in depth. 

Such a review by the deans at K.S.U., W.S.U., and K.U. and by COCAO has, 
to some extent, been reassuring as it suggests that resources are being effectively 
utilized, and the costs of engineering education are not above those in comparable 
states. Moreover, in the past three years, significant readjustments have been 
made in each engineering college in Kansas to accommodate the recently declin- 
ing enrollments and the shrinking employment market. On each campus faculty 
positions have been removed from the colleges of engineering and reassigned to 
other programs to meet tlie needs of expanding enrollments. This, in turn, has 
resulted in a curtailment of some offerings and a combination of others. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) Upon the basis of need, productivity, cost 
and relation to institutional mission, it is recommended that certain 
graduate programs in Engineering be discontinued and that certain 
others be placed on provisional status (see Summary of Recommenda- 
tions for Graduate Degree Programs, page 30). 

2) The engineering deans should commence a study of the possibility of 
generalized degree programs to replace curr^tly designated programs 
and report their recommendation by the fall of 1973. 

3) An aimual meeting should be held between COCAO and Kansas 
engineering deans to review developments, costs and productivity, and 
to insure compliance with appropriate guidelines. 

Education 

More students are enrolled in programs in education in all colleges and uni- 
versities in Kansas than in any other field. In 1970-71, the Regents' institutions 
awarded a total of 3,528 degrees in Education, representing 2S% of all degrees 
earned in these schools. No Regents* institution has awarded less than 400 educa- 
tion degrees annually in recent years, and Kansas State Teachers College awards 
nearly 890 per year. Because of the economies of scale and the widely distributed 
demand suggested by these figures, it is unlikely that any appreciable financial 
advantage is to be gained by eliminating or combining programs in Education at 
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the baccalaurf^ate or masters level within the Regents* institutions. Differentiation 
of effort is in order, however, at the educational specialist and the doctoral levels. 

In the three colleges, work in Education represents a large share of all aca- 
demic effort and is central to their history and mission. This is less so at the 
universities, the missions of which are broader and provide more varied emphases. 
The following recommendations, therefore, have been established in this context. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) Upon the basis of need, productivity, 
costs, and relation to institutional mission, it is recommended that certain 
programs in Education hu discontinued and that certain others be placed 
on provisional status (sev^ Summary of Recommendations for Graduate 
Degree Programs, page 30), 

2) In recognition of the sustained level of high productivity and rela- 
tively low cost in all Regents' institutions, it is recommended that bacca- 
laureate programs in Education be maintained as currently authorized 
at each institution. 

3) Because graduate work is required for the professional advancement 
of teachers, a wide geographical distribution of graduate programs is 
desirable. In applying the criteria for graduate degree productivity, 
special consideration should be given to accessibility by the students in 
the review of master s programs. 

4) The Educational Specialist degree or its equivalent is necessary for 
advanced positions in educational administration and counseling and 
guidance resulting in sufficient demand to justify these programs where 
currently offered. Specialist (Ed.S.) programs in industrial arts educa- 
tion, technology and trade and industrial education should be offered 
only at Kansas State CoUege of Pittsburg. Specialist programs in all 
other subject-matter areas, in special education^ and in school psychology 
should be continued at Kansas State Teachers College and at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Specialist programs should be discontinued at the 
other schools with the exception oi the program for reading consultants 
at Fort Hays Kansas State College. (See Table 2.) 

5) There appears to be no immediate need for additional doctoral pro- 
grams in Education. It is recommended that distinctive doctoral pro- 
grams in Foundations of Education, Art Education, Music Education and 
Physical Education at the University of Kansas and Adult and Occupa- 
tional Education at Kansas State University be maintained and that dif- 
ferentiation of emphasis in traditional programs at the two institutions 
be strengthened. 

6) To minimize unnecessary duplication in Ed.S. and Ph.D. programs, 
especially where small numbers of students are involved, COCAO will, 
by the fall of 1975, p^iaiyze the costs of these pr jgrams and review tran- 
scripts, pubUcations, pkcement records, etc., to assure appropriate dif- 
ferentiation. Outside consultants may be utilized as needed. 

7) Because complementary strengths exist at all institutions, it is recom- 
mended that at least 15 credit hours of applicable post-master's work in 
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any Regents' institution be accepted toward the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Kansas State University. Interinstitutional super- 
visory committees may be established for such doctoral candidates 
where appropriate. 

8) When the need is clear, consideration may be given to the establish- 
ment by W.S.U. of a doctoral program in urban education, possibly in 
cooperation with K.U. and K.S.U. 

9) It is strongly recommended that the current cooperative efforts within 
the Regents* institutions in the area of Education be maintained and 
expanded. Current examples are the Multi-Institutional Teacher Educa* 
tion Centers Program (MITEC) in which all six schools cooperate to 
provid«> a unique professional educational semester and Project Kansas 
76, a cooperative endeavor of the three universities arid the State Depart- 
ment of Education to develop a unique program ^'^r preparing school 
administrators. 

10) Finally, a planning committee comprising personnel from the col- 
leges and universities together with consultants should be established, 
provided with adequate resources, and given the responsibility for imple- 
menting and coordinating the foregoing plan. 

TABLE 2 

Differendation of Educational Specialist Degrees 



K.V. 



Educational Administration 
Guidance & Counseling 
School Psychology 
Special Education 
Subject Matter 
Areas 



K.S.U. 



All Ed.S. Programs 
discontinued in 
1969 



W.5.U. 



Educational Administration 



K.S.T.C. 


K.S.C. 


F.H.K.S.C. 


Educational Administration 


Educational Administration 


Educational Administration 


Guidance & Counseling 


Guidance & Counseling 


Guidance & Counseling 


Special Education 


Industrial Arts Education 


Reading Consultants 


School Psychology 


Trade & Industries 




Subject Matter 


Education 




Areas 







Limii:ations: Continuation of all programs will be subject to COCAO review in light of 
their minimum criteria for degree productivity. 



Business 

Business is a basic academic field for all institutions of higher education with 
comprehensive programs. With especially heavy proportionate demand at the 
colleges, enrollments in business programs at the Regents* institutions are fairly 
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evenly distributed and exceed 1,000 at each school. In spite of relatively high 
faculty salaries in business fields, large classes have kept the cost per student 
credit hour near the lowest at each institution. The demand for business graduates 
continues to be strong and provides the basis for continued expansion of future 
business enrollments. It seems unlikely that the need for business programs will 
decline during the coming decade. 

The six institutions offer a wide range of approaches to business careers 
within the mainstream of higher education. Each program reflects much of its 
institution s nature, and each is an expanding and productive component of its 
institution. In such a basic, high-demand field, a college or university without a 
business program would be seriously deficient in meeting the needs of its con- 
stituency. The diversity that currently exists offers genuine choices to students, 
and little or no savings would be realized nor would quality be improved by 
elimination of any of the programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) The six Regents' institutions should main- 
tain their current offerings and work to coordinate the development of 
future emphases within these programs. 

2) The need for an additional doctorate program to that currently offered 
at the University of Kansas is not apparent in the foreseeable future. 

Arcbitectiure 

The accredited architecture programs at K»U» and K»S»U» are thriving. Both 
are operating at maximum capacity, and neither university has the facilities to 
house a combined program. In areas of specialization, K.U. has a predominately 
urban orientation while K.S.U. emphasizes the development of rural areas, the 
conservation, preservation, and adaptation of existing resources, and the applica- 
tion of technology. Differences between the two programs come from the fact that 
both stress integration with the related fields available at the respective institution. 
No savings in faculty, administration, space or equipment could be achieved by 
joining the programs. Both imiversities benefit educationally from having an 
architectm-e program that relates to its other academic disciplines. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) It is recommended that the M.S. in Archi- 
tectural Engineering at the University of Kansas and the Master of Land- 
scape Architecture at Kansas State University be placed on provisional 
status. 

2) K.U. and K.S.U. should continue to maintain close cooperation to 
insure against unnecessary and costly duplication. 

3) No offerings at the doctoral level should be planned within the fore- 
seeable future. 

Journalism 

K.U., K.S.U., and W.S.U. offer degrees with majors in journalism and each is 
of sufficient size so that economies of scale have been realized, student credit hour 
costs are relatively low, and no significant savings would be accomplished through 
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the elimination or consolidation of programs. The programs at K.U. and K.S.U. 
are accredited by the American Council for Education in Journalism. The three 
colleges offer course work in journalism, but not a major; although K.S.C. pro- 
vides for a journalism related major in printing and graphic arts. 

The William Allen White School of Journalism at K.U. has a general sequence 
in news-editorial journalism, but has large enrollments as well in advertising and 
photojournalism. K.U. also has a comprehensive and well-staffed broadcasting 
sequence. The School has a masters program of modi v?3te size (about 25 stu- 
dents a year), and its program is fairly traditional with '.\ faculty that has been 
productive in scholarly pursuits. 

The Department of JoumaHsm and Mass Communications at K.S.U. has long 
emphasized news-editorial journalism at the undergraduate level. It has been 
strongly newspaper oriented, although it offers magazine-journalism courses. Al- 
though it has a good reputation for public relations courses, it offers only service 
courses in photography and advertising and plans no concentration in those areas. 
The broadcasting sequence is small and news-oriented. The graduate program 
has grown rapidly and is by far the largest in the state since the National Institute 
of Mental Health has supported students in the Masters Program in behavioral 
science journalism. The faculty is active in research and publication. 

W.S.U. has an established department of journalism within its College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. It offers a balanced but modest program with options 
in news-editorial, radio television, and advertising leading to the B.A. degree. No 
changes in ^niphasis or prograrr. level seem imminent 

RECOMMENDATICWS: 1) The news-editorial emphasis and the spe- 
cialty in undergraduate broadcasting should be maintained at K.U. 
andK.S.U. 

2) K.U. should maintain a general graduate program iiicluding specialties 
in photojournalism and advertising, and broadcast emphasis on produc- 
tion and management. 

3) K.S.U. should maintain graduate specialties in magazine journalisioa 
and public relations, behaviorally oriented graduate programs, news- 
oriented broadcasting, and specialized programs such as agricultural and 
home economics journalism. 

4) The need for a doctoral program is not apparent in the foreseeable 
future. 



Graduate Programs in the Arts and Sciences 

This report endorses the statement contained in the report of the graduate 
deans: *'In developing a state-wide pattern there should be defining of institu- 
tional missions . . . accompanied by selective development of programs within 
the several institutions . . . With at least a partial and veil-identified division of 
labor among the institutions, the state's resources can be more wisely and effec- 
tively deployed to provide needed graduate programs of the highest quality possi- 
ble without diffusing resources in unlimited and uncoordinated imdertakings." 

All six Regents* institutions have established study beyond the baccalaureate 
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degree in those fundamental areas properly associated with institutions of learn- 
ing — the humanities, the biological and physical sciences, and the social sciences. 
These areas have substantial undergraduate enrollments, and the addition of 
course work leading to the masters degree has not been a phenomenon unique to 
Kansas. Qosely associated wiili flourishing undergraduate programs, these mas- 
ters level programs have not been excessive in cost and, for the most part, have 
fulfilled a need for students seeking advanced degrees. Costly doctoral study in 
these areas has properly been restricted, on a selective basis, to K.S.U, and K.U. 
A more careful study of the differentiation of subspecialties within doctoral pro- 
grams is probably warranted, but with few exceptions degree production has been 
above minimum standards required by cost and quality consideration. 

Historical tradition and geographical location have been significant in the 
evolution of "institutional mission" in the area of graduate programs in the arts 
and sciences, K,U, has a wide range of graduate programs in the humanities, the 
behavioral and social sciences, and the fine arts. Its strongest and most widely- 
recognized programs are in the biological and physical sciences and mathematics. 
K.U. should continue to be distinguished by its masters and doctoral work in 
fields usually associated with the arts and sciences. 

As the land-grant university, K.S.U. places a strong emphasis at the doctoral 
level on fundamental and applied science while supporting the hiunanities and 
social sciences largely at the masters level. K,S.U. offers one doctoral program, 
however, in the humanities and three doctorates in the social sciences. K.S.U. 
should continue to be distinguished by its graduate programs in the pure and 
applied sciences and to oflFer selected and hmited work in the social science? and 
humanities. 

Geographical location provides W.S.U, with both the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility for service to the state's largest urban center. Its future development 
as the newest Regents' institution will be in the fields of urban emphasis, utilizing 
the resources of its metropolitan community. In the arts and sciences, it will not 
in the foreseeable future go beyond its present strong core of masters level 
programs. 

K.S.T.C., K.S.C. and F.H.K.S.C. have in common a tradition of service to the 
teaching profession and to the needs of the populace in their geographical loca- 
tion. In meeting these responsibilities, they have developed masters level pro- 
grams in many of the arts and sciences but have no need to go beyond that level 
of graduate work in these areas except to meet the professional needs of school 
personnel. 

In assessing the current status of graduate programs, the graduate deans, at 
the suggestion of COCAO, surveyed the six institutions to determine the number 
of advanced degrees awarded in each graduate degree program over a period of 
five years (1966-1971). On the basis of established patterns in other states, they 
assumed in their review of graduate programs that those awarding two or more 
doctorates or five or more master s degrees as an annual average over a five-year 
period were suflBciently productive to justify continuation. Recommendations on 
programs not meeting these initial levels were made on an individual basis. This 
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report accepts the validity of these productivity assumptions and recommends the 
application of the following minimum degree productive criteria for graduate 
piograms. Though it is possible to conceive of supportable exceptions under 
extenuating circumstances, it is expected that these guidelines will be observed 
in the overwhelming majority of cases. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) II is recommended that the following 
criteria be applied in the review of graduate programs: 

a. Master s programs with an average annual production of between 
2 and 5 degrees shall be placed on provisional status. 

b. Master's programs with an average annual degree production of 
fewer than 2 degrees shall be discontinued. 

c. Education Specialist programs with an average annual production of 
1.5 to 3 degrees shall be placed on provisional status. 

d. Educational Specialist programs with an average annual production 
of fewer than 1.5 degrees shall be discontinued. 

e. Doctorate programs with an average aimual production of between 
1 and 2 degrees shaU be placed on provisional status. 

f . Doctorate programs vnth an average annual production of less than 
1 degree shall be discontinued. 

2) On the basis of need productivity, cost and relation to institutional 
mission, it is recommended that certain graduate programs be discon- 
tinued and that certain others be placed in provisional status (see Simi- 
mary of Reconunendations for Graduate Degree Programs, page 30). 

3) In order to allow new programs sufRcient time to develop, productive 
criteria will be applied to new master s and specialist programs in their 
third, fourth, and Rfth years of operation and to new doctorate programs 
in their fourth, fifth and sixth years of operation. 

TABLE 3 

Summary of Recommendations for Graduate Degree Programs 
The following recommendations are based on need, produc ivity, cost and relation to instilu- 
tional mission. Programs not included in the listing are recommended to be continued subjecl 
to periodic review (see section on Review Process). 

Recommended to be placed Recommended to be 

ENGINEERING in provisional status discontinued 



University of Kansas M.S. in Aerospace Eng, Ph.D. in Petroleum Eng. 

Kansas State University \f,S. in Applied Mechanics 

Ph,D. in Applied Mechanics 
Ph.D. in Electrical Eng. 

Wichita Stale University M.S, in Engineering Mech, 
ARCHITECTURE 



University of Kansas M,S, in Architectural Eng, 

^ ^ansas State University Master of Landscape Arch 
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EDUCATION 



Provisional 



Discontinue 



University of Kansas 



Kansas State University 



Wichita State University 



Kansas State Teachers 
College 



Kansas State College 
of Pittsburg 



Ed.S. in Elementary and 

Secondary Educ. 
Ed.S. in Counsel. & Guid. 
Ed.S. in Administration 



M.A. in Secondary Educ./ 

Science Educ. 
Ed.S. in Educational Admin. 



M.S. in Elementary Sci. 
M.S. in Special Educ: 

Trainable 
Ed.S. in Biology 
Ed.S. in Business and 

Business Educ. 
Ed.S. in Mathematics 
Ed.S. in Physical Sciences 

M.S. in Educational Psych. 
M.S. in Junior & Community 

College Education 
Ed.S. in Industrial Arts 

Education 
Ed.S. in Junior & Community 

College Education 
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MAT in Classics and 

Classical Archaeology 
MAT in English 
MAT in Mathematics 
MAT in History 
MAT in French 
MAT in Physics 
MAT in Social Studies 
MA in Higher Education 
MA in Research & Meas. 
MA in Foundations 
Ed.S. in Research & Meas. 
Ed.S. in Art Education 
Ed.S. in Foundations 
Ed.S. in Higher Education 
Ed.S. in Education Psych. 
Ed.S. in Music Education 
Ed.S. in Phys. Education 
Ed.S. in Special Educa. 

M.S. in Physical Sci. Tchg. 
(All Ed.S. programs discont. 
in 1969.) 

M.A. in Education 
M.A. in Secondary Educ. 
M.A. in Physical Educ. 
M.A. in Educational Psych. 
M.A. in Student Personnel 
M.Ed, in Logopedics 

M.S. in Educational Psych. 
Ed.S. in Social Sciences 
Ed.S. in Educational Psych. 
Ed.S. in Special Educ: 

Trainable Mentally Retard. 
Ed.S. in Special Educ: 

Emotionally Disturbed 
Ed.S. in Special Educ: 

Educable Mentally Retard. 

M.S. in Gen 1 School Adm. 

Ed.S. in Mathematics 

Ed.S. in Chemist* y 

Ed.S. in Psychology 

Ed.S. in Sociology 

Ed.S. in Elementary Educa- 
ation (General) 

Ed.S. in Secondary Educa- 
tion (General) 

Ed.S. in Junior High School 

Ed.S. in Special Education 
(General) 

Ed.S. in Education Psych. 

Ed.S. in Education Super. 

Ed.S. in Social Sci. (Gen.) 
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EDUCATION (cont.) 



Provisional 



Discontinue 



Fort Hays Kansas 
State College 



M.S. in Educational Adm. 
M.S. in Special Education 
Ed.S. in Counseling & 

Guidance (Student 

Personnel) 
Ed.S. in Educational Adm. 



Ed.S. in Physical Science 
Ed.S. in English 

Ed.S. in School Psychology 
Ed.S. in English Consultant 
Ed.S. in Secondary Educ. 
Ed.S. in Music Consultant 
Ed.S. in Art Consultant 
Ed.S. in History Teaching 
Ed.S. in Secondary Teaching 



GRADUATE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 



University of Kansas 



Kansas State University 
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M.A. in Oriental Lang. & 
Lit. 

M.A. in Classics and 

Classical Archaeology 
M.S. in Physiology (KUMC) 
M.S. in Pharmacy 
M.S. in Speech and Drama 
M.A. in East Asian Studies 
M.A. in Slavic and Soviet 

Area Studies 
M.A. in Latin American 

Studies 
M.A. in Pathology 
M.A. in Musicology 
M.A. in Slavic Languages & 

Lit 

M.A. in Linguistics 
M.A. in Religion 
M.M. in Music Theory 
Ph.D. in American Studies 
Ph.D. in Music Theory 
Ph.D. in Musicology 
Ph.D. in Philosophy 
D.M.A. in Music 

M.S. in Physiology 
M.S. in Parasitology 
M.S. in Surgery & Med. 
M.S. in Geology 
M.A. in Geography 
M.S. in Sociology 
M.A. in Spanish 
M.A. in Art 
M.A. in French 
M.A. in German 
Ph.D. in History 
Ph.D. in Physiology 
Ph.D. in Parasitology 
Ph.D. in Foods & Nutrition 
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M.A. in Astronomy 



M.S. in Anatomy 

M.S. in Geochemistry 

M.S. in Agricultural Mech. 

M.A. in Philosophy 

M.A. in Music 

M.S. in Music 

Ph.D. in Geochemistry 



GRADUATE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES (cont.) 



Provisional 



Discontmiie 



Wichita State University 



M.S. in Biology 
M.S. in Geology 
M.A. in Anthropology 
M.A. in Political Science 
M.A. in Sociology 



M.A. in Philosophy 
Nf.A. iu Mathematics 



Kansas State Teachers 
College 



M..\. in Art 



Kaasas State College of 
Pittsburg 



M.S. in Social Sciences 



Fort Hays Kansas 
State College 



M.S. in Chemistry 
M.S. in Physics 
M.S. in Political Science 
M.S. in Spanish 



THE REVIEW PROCESS 



cocao's evaluation of academic programs at the Regents* institutions in- 
dicates the need for a continuing review process in the future to assure orderly 
progress and efficiency. The following principles and procedures are recom- 
mended for future utilization. 



Those programs placed in the category to be continued as currently au- 
thorized will be reviewed annually for adequate productivity. Those programs 
failing to meet the productivity criteria for continuation will be identified in the 
annual institutional report to the Board of Regents. Normally, COCAO will 
recommend to the Council of Presidents that such programs be placed on pro- 
visional status. Since cost data for programs being continued should not change 
significantly from year to year, the ofFering institution will provide such data in 
every third year's annual report to the Board of Regents. Each Regents' institu- 
tion will continue to file with the Board oflSce copies of all accreditation reports 
from accrediting agencies. Programs placed on probation or suspension by an 
accrediting agency will be identified in the annual report to the Board of Regents. 



At the end of the first year on provisional status, institutions will file with 
COCAO for review and transmission to the Council of Presidents and the Board 
of Regents a report on each of their provisional programs. This report will include 
data on the number and residency status of students enrolled in the program 
and the projected degree and credit hour production for the next three years. 
It will also include the institution's appraisal of the social need for the program 
in Kansas and its relationship to the institution's mission. This report will identify 
the institution's decision to continue the program or to phase out the program. 
If the program is to be maintained, the report will list the additional resources 
being reallocated to expand and strengthen the program. 



Continued Programs 



Programs on Provisional Status (Three-Year Period) 
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At the conclusion of the three-year provisional period, the institution will 
file with COCAO for review and transmission to the Council of Presidents and 
the Board of Regents a report on each of its provisional programs giving produc- 
tivity figures, data related t© the maintenance of quality (student admission 
data such as CPA, ORE scores, changes in degree requirements), and unit cost 
data. If productivity criteria have been met and if the quality of the program 
appears to have been maintained, removal from provisional status may be 
recommended. If production criteria have not been mot or in COCAO's judg- 
ment the quality has not been maintained, costs are higher, and there is a 
duplicate program at another Regents' institution, a recommendation normally 
will be made that the program be phased out. Programs scheduled to be phased 
out may be resubmitted by the offering institution as new programs. They then 
will be evaluated in accordance with the new program procedure of the Board 
of Regents in the context of other new program requests from that institution. 
Reinstatement of a program which has been scheduled for phasing out will 
require approval of COCAO, the Council of Presidents, and Academic Committee, 
and the Board of Regents. 

New Programs 

All proposals for new programs reviewed by COCAO are also reviewed by 
the Council of Presidents, the Academic Committee of the Board, and the Board 
of Regents, and their general posture on the development of new programs over 
the next decade will be extremely conservative. Given the enrollment projections 
for a lower rate of growth, the probability of limited budgets, and the need to 
make every effort to bring about even greater eflBciency in the system, the period 
ahead will be devoted primarily to improving the quality of programs already in 
operation, to the consolidation of the areas of growth already achieved, and to 
innovation through the use of new techniques and combination of programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) The University of Kansas should not ex- 
tend its coverage of academic disciplines in the foreseeable futiu'e unless 
expansion clearly meets an existing need within the state. 

2) Kansas State University should not enlarge the coverage of its aca- 
demic programs other than to continue efforts already underway in rural 
development. No general doctoral programs in the humanities or social 
sciences should be planned in the foreseeable future. If additional work 
is to be offered in these areas it should be interdisciplinary, directly 
related to the rural development areas. 

3) Wichita State University's thrust should be increasingly that of serv- 
ice to its metropolitan area with program development only in areas 
related to that role. No plans should be made for the development of 
traditional Ph.D. programs in areas where academic employment is the 
primary source of placement. Foreign Language, Religion, Instructional 
Media, Business Education, Industrial Education, Library Science, 
Astronomy, Geography, Archaeology, and History should not be ex- 
panded beyond present levels. 
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4) Kansas State Teachers College will continue its strong emphasis on 
teacher picparation and should become the institution primarily involved 
with the Education Specialist degree. It should concentrate its energies 
here and to the full development of the library science field where it 
has a unique role in the state. Programs beyond the bachelors level 
should not be developed in Religion, Astronomy, Area Studies, Linguis- 
tics, Creative Writing, Philosophy, Meteorology, Geology, Journalism or 
Anthropology. (The latter may possibly be developed with an inter- 
disciplinary emphasis.) 

5) Kansas State College of Pittsburg should continue to serve its geo- 
graphical area with a well-rounded undergraduate program and appro- 
priate graduate work in Liberal Arts and Sciences, Education, and 
Business. It should maintain its imique role p.ovided by the School of 
Technology and not add disciplines to its current scope of programs. 

6) Fort Hays Kansas State College should continue to meet its unique 
geographic mission and improve its services through constant review 
of the programs presently being offered. Additional programs will be 
proposed only when they can be justified in terms of need and cost. 

RELATED PROGRAMS AND ISSUES 

Enrollments 

Throughout the 1950's and until 1968, enrollments increased continuously 
at all Regents' institutions. During the three years prior to 1972, K.S.T.C., K.S.C. 
and F.H.K.S.C. have had a decrease of 398 in total undergraduate enrollment 
while 4,325 additional full time students elected to attend K.S.U., K.U. and W.S.U. 
As a result, the colleges were required to eliminate a number of unclassified and 
classified positions and make corresponding cuts in academic offerings as well 
as in other aspects of their operation. Concurrenfly, new positions were being 
supplied to K.S.U., K.U. and W.S.U. to meet their increased enrollments. Ob- 
viously, if the decline in enrollments in the colleges continues, the quality of 
their programs will be seriously affected and the states resources will be in- 
cflBciently used. 

The uncertamties inherent in such unstable conditions and the impact of 
continued cuts in staff are demoralizing and make academic planning for orderly 
program development extreriely difiBcult. If no counteraction is taken, or if the 
colleges are unable to attract students to maintain their current enrollment, it 
is possible that facilities at these colleges might stand idle while K.S.U., K.U. 
and W.S.U. become overcrowded. The colleges will also face difficult problems 
in financing residence halls, health services, and other supporting facilities which 
involve long-range commitments. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) It is recommended that it be made public 
policy to maintain reasonable stability and balance in the enrollments 
of the Regents' institutions to minimize simultaneous shrinkage and ex- 
pansion in similar programs in the several institutions. 
O 



2) It is recommended that a formal resolution be adopted by the Board 
of Regents declaring such a policy to be in the best interest of the slate 
and directing its staff and the chief executive ofBcers of the Regents' in* 
stitutions to recommend specific actions through which the policy may 
be effectively implemented. 

Course Offerings 

There is a continuing need for the revision and updating of courses to 
respond to new knowledge and understanding, for the introduction of new 
courses as new areas of knowledge and social concern emerge, and for institu- 
tional effort to remove gaps in its programs for the general education of its 
students. As the institutions respond to the need for change, they must make 
realistic efforts to effect the additions required by an internal reallocation of 
resources. Consolidation or replacement of existing courses may make possible 
the introduction of required new courses without increasing the total number of 
offerings and the unit costs of instruction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) Each of the Regents' institutions should 

review and reduce the number of courses and credits listed in its general 

catalog and report this reduction to COCAO by 1974. 

2) Each of the Regents* institutions should reduce the number of courses 

and credits offered each semester and report its results to COCAO by 

1974. 

Faculty Retirement 
Earlier retirement of faculty members is an issue that requires careful and 
immediate consideration. Experience has shown that faculty members retiring 
at age 70 have frequently had little opportunity to enjoy the rewards of their 
years of service. The eflBciencies proposed in this report plus the potential en- 
rollment decreases in the future may require a greater faculty reduction than 
would be provided by normal attrition. Lowering the retirement age of faculty 
appears to be a reasonable partial solution to this problem. Certain academic 
and economic benefits to the institutions would tend to accrue from earlier re- 
tirement. The degree to which this would be true, however, would be tempered 
by the financial obligations incurred by a program of earlier retirement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) It is recommended that there be joint com- 
mittee of COCAO and the Council of Presidents reviewing current fac- 
ulty retirement policies. Appropriate involvement of faculty in these 
deliberations should be arranged. 

Continuing Extension and Extension 

In the light of changing conditions, extension programs as operated in the 
past may not be satisfactory for the future. Increasingly, people are supplement- 
ing their previous education with formal and informal instruction on a periodic 
and systematic basis to keep up to date with developments in their field. It 
therefore is in the interest of Kansas to provide systematic instruction near the 
working and living locations of its residents. 
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Furthermore, many find that they cannot fit into the rather rigid pattern of 
higher education. This is especially true for racial and ethnic minorities, women, 
the impoverished, and the physically or emotionally handicapped. These facts 
are made explicit in the studies by the Carnegie Foundation, the Educational 
Testing Service and federal agencies. Each stresses the need for greater flexibility 
through which higher educational opportunities are made available to all. Kansas 
must accept this challenge and make higher education more readily available 
throughout the state. 

To do so means that early efforts must be directed toward the solution of 
some of the difificult problems now facing extension education. Immediate atten- 
tion must be given to the need for a state-wide assessment of extension programs 
to determine clear-cut allocations and division of responsibility among the 
Regents' institutions based on the respective missions of the schools. 

Differences in methods of financing on-campus and off-campus courses have 
sometimes led institutions to restrict off-campus offerings for credit in order to 
protect campus programs. Also institutions have limited the amount of extension 
credit which may be applied toward degree requirements. Both of these situa- 
tions have reduced the effectiveness of extension programs. In addition, faculty 
members who teach extension courses receive minimal additional pay for overload 
assignments and directors of continuing education have no authority to correct 
existing inequities. Because of these conditions, extension course offerings have 
been unduly haphazard, sporadic and lacking in continuity. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) The Council of Continuing Education 
Deans and Directors should report directly to COCAO and be respon- 
sible for coordinating a state-wide system of off-campus and continuing 
education. 

2) The half-time positions of the director and the associate director of 
Statewide Academic Extension should be consolidated into a single full- 
time position as an integral part of the office of the Boards of Regents. 
This person should a) act as executive officer for the Council of Continu- 
ing Education Deans and Directors, b) assess systematically the needs of 
the state for extension services, and c) coordinate the off«campus and 
continuing education offerings and operations of the six Regents' institu- 
tions, d) provide liaison functions with all other institutions in the state 
having continuing education programs. 

3) To the greatest degree possible, the distinction between off-campus 
extension credit and on-campus resident credit should be eliminated 
when the same quality of instruction is offered in the two settings. Such 
courses should be staffed and financed on essentially the same basis as 
on-campus instruction and the same principles regarding reciprocity of 
credit among the Regents* institutions should apply. 

4) Administrative and overhead costs for non-credit classes, conferences, 
etc., should be financed by the state, and the direct program costs of 
such activities should be financed by restricted fees. 

5) Existing off«campus continuing education administrative centers 



should be reviewed and, if needed, reorganized as Regents' centers 
rather than as centers for individual institutions. Such centers should be 
established or deleted as needed. The operation of such centers should 
be under the supervision of the Statewide Academic Extension Officer. 

Computer Science and Data Processing 

The coordination of data processing activities and the development of aca- 
demic programs in computer science will require continued attention as state- 
wide planning proceeds. The Committee consisting of computer center directors 
and the staff budget officer of the Board, established two years ago, has made 
significant progress in planning for the coordination of all computer-related ac- 
tivities. Several alternatives regarding a Regents' computation system for meeting 
academic and administrative computing requirements have been examined as 
to cost effectiveness and quality of seniee. The Committee suggests a system 
featuring commonality of format and programming for administrative needs, 
some stand-alone computing capability on each campus, and the eventual de- 
velopment of transmission links and interactive computing among the campuses. 
Progress is already being made in dev{»loping compatible software and some 
batch processing of data at one institution for all tlie Regents' institutions. These 
activities were initiated as part of COCAO s planning efforts. 

The Committee has recommended upgrading of the equipment at K.S.T.C., 
K.S.C. and F.H.K.S.C. to the minimum level required for compatible operation 
with K.S.U., K.U. and W.S.U. Acquisition of new equipment on any campus will 
be reviewed by the Committee to ensure continued system-wide compatibility. 

There is general agreement that expanded academic programs in computer 
science will be required in the future. Graduate level development of these pro- 
grams should be limited. The impact of the emerging planning procedures is 
evident in the joint K.U.-K.S.U. Ph.D. level program in computer science initiated 
this year upon the recommendation of COCAO and the Council of Presidents 
following requests for separate programs on each campus. 

Data processing and computer science are major expenditure areas in higher 
education and it is essential that their development proceed in a planned and 
coordinated way. The mechanism for the continuation of that planning exists 
and the institutions are committed to it. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) It is recommended that there be continued 
development of a partially distributed Regents' computer system with 
some stand-alone computing capability on each campus and with selec- 
tive low and medium speed communication links between systems. Such 
a plan assumes the necessary upgrading of computer hardware at 
K.S.T.C., K.S.C. and F.H.K.S.C. and continued computer support. 

Libraries 

As system-wide academic planning continues, additional attention will 
need to be devoted to the matter of coordinating library poUcies and activities 
at the six institutions to maximize the availability to all institutions of the total 
library resources of the state. Important gains in system-wide utilization of 
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library resources have been made with the establishment of the teletype network 
and the a)uricr service liitking some of the institutional libraries. Additional 
attention needs to be given to the matter of coordinating acquisition policies at 
the six institutions to ensure maximum coverage of new materials as they become 
available with a minimum of unnecessary duplication. As diflFerentiation of 
function among the institutions becomes better understood, it should become 
increasingly possible to differentiate institutional emphases on library acquisitions. 
The library directors are also studying the possibility of establishing a central 
depository for lesser-used, older library materials which would serve the entire 
state system and tend to free space in the libraries of all of the institutions. Efforts 
need also to be continued toward the establishment of compatible, if not common, 
catalogs at the six libraries. 

The library directors should continue to meet periodically as the Council 
of Librarians to coordinate library policies and activities. They will report to 
COCAO, which will review and forward recommendations where appropriate to 
the Council of Presidents. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) The library directors should prepare 
recommendations relative to centralized storage, shared processing, and 
levels of collection by subject specialization at each institution. 

2) The State Library of Kansas in cooperation with the Regents' institu* 
tions' h'blraries should seek designation as the "regionar depository for 
federal government publications for aK other designated depository li- 
braries in the State of Kansas. 

3) Efforts should be initiated to reduce unwarranted duplication in jour- 
nal subscriptions among the Regents' institutions. 

4) Guidelines should be developed to control the growth of departmental 
libraries which develop at the expense of central library resources. 

Student Personnel Services 

Each of the Regents' institutions provides organized programs of student 
services. These programs meet many practical needs of students — financial as- 
sistance, health, housing, job placement. They are also concerned with the 
personal development of students and with helping students overcome handicaps 
to their development. Thus, they provide professional counseling services to 
help students plan their futures, mental health services to help students deal 
with minor emotional difficulties, educational remediation services to help stu- 
dents overcome educational skill handicaps, organized programs of activities to 
help students develop leadership, and recreational opportunities to enrich theL 
experiences and broaden their development. 

Because of their direct contact with students in all aspects of their extra- 
academic life, student personnel professionals have a major responsibility for 
interpreting student characteristics, needs and desires to the educational commu- 
nity and for designing programs and mechanisms which are responsive to such 
factors. It is largely from these efforts that policies are evolved regarding student 
rights, student behavior, and student participation in policy making. 
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Changes in student population, in educational policies and practices and in 
the financial resources of the institutions require constant revisions of programs 
and policies affecting students. The most pressing current needs are dealt with 
in the recommendations which follow: 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) Increased resources should be made avail- 
able for programs designed to assist disadvantaged students to take full 
advantage of higher educational opportunities in Regents' institutions. 

2) Improved intramural and recreational facilities should be provided 
to p>ermit more constructive use of free time, to aid health and phy&;ical 
development, and to facilitate academic achievement. 

3) Continued efforts should be made to understand and consider student 
needs, opinions and psychological developments in all phases of educa- 
tional planning, including facilities, curricula, courses and out-of-class 
educational experiences. 

Research 

In the judgment of the Council of Presidents, active participation by faculty 
members and students in research and other forms of productive scholarly ac- 
tivity does more than anything else to vitalize instruction at the college level. 
It keeps instructors in touch with current developments in their fields, enables 
students to gain realistic insights into the discipHnes they are studying, and 
motivates and vitalizes the learning process. Research is recognized as a major 
function of K.U., K.S.U. and W.S.U. (though given far less financial support 
than desirable), but its status at K.S.T.C., K.S.C. and F.H.K.S.C. is not clearly 
defined. Some research and considerable creative activity directly related to 
academic disciplines are carried on by faculty members and advanced students 
at the three colleges, but direct budgetary support for tiiese eflForts is extremely 
limited. These institutions are and should continue to be primarily devoted to 
instruction with appropriate financial support clearly designated for that purpose. 
However, recognition of their hmited role in research with adequate budgetary 
support would improve the quality of instruction at these institutions and 
strengthen the entire liegents' system. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 1) The relationship between instruction and 
research at K.S.T.C., K.S.C. and F.H.K.S.C. should be clarified and ap- 
propriate support should be provided for research and other forms of 
scholarly activity at all Regents' institutions. 

2) COCAO should more fully study this problem durng the coming 
year and make specific recommendations to the Council of Presidents 
and the Board of Regents. 
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ADDITIONAL GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

1) Increased state support should be given to scholarly endeavor suf- 
ficient to vitalize and undergird instruction at all six institutions. Sub* 
stantial programs of pure and applied research should he carried on at 
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the three universities in advanced graduate and professional areas of 
special emphasis. 

2) Methods of providing enrollment stability and balance should be ex- 
plored at the six Regents' institutions in order to ensure the existing 
buildings and other resoiu-ces are to be fully utilized. Policies affecting 
enrollments such as admissions requirements, fees, program offerings and 
recruitment practices should be modified periodically to keep enroll- 
ments within established limits. 

3) The six Regents' institutions should coordinate academic policies, 
regulations, calendars, and programs to facilitate the transfer of students 
and optimum utilization of resoiurces. The programs at the Regents' 
institution^^ should be articulated with those of the public commimity 
junior colleges and private colleges. 

4) Expenditures for education should be regarded as a high yielding in- 
vestment which creates income and social benefits for the state, for a 
state's level of industry and commerce is closely correlated with its level 
of expenditures for education. 

5) Effective long-range planning and coordination must be a continuous 
process. It is essential that the communication processes and cooperative 
investigative efforts instituted in this study be continued as a regular 
feature of the Regents' system of higher education. 

6) There should be further study of the feasibility of regional programs 
Supported cooperatively by several states. 
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APPENDIX 



BASIC DATA RELATED TO STATE SUPPORTED 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN KANSAS 

Any group charged with tlie responsibihty for making studies and presenting 
plans and recommendations must rely heavily on valid infonnation. Cooperation 
in the acquisition of educational data is essential to effective and efficient planning 
and coordination of higher education in Kansas. In order to apply the techniques 
of systems analysis, data of proportionate appropriate quality must be available. 
Obtaining such data, however, has proved to be a time consuming and expensive 
eflFort. 

The Institutional Research Personnel, composed of representatives from 
each of the Regent institutions, working in conjunction with the Academic OflBcer 
of the Board of Regents, have been engaged in a massive data collection effort 
throughout most of the past year. The series of studies summarized in this section 
was initiated to provide data pertinent to academic planning and to facilitate the 
coordination process. Obtaining these data required the institutions to uniformly 
categorize and collect information in a variety of formats which were not pre- 
viously available. This developmental work has been a significant by-product 
of the work of these groups. As a result, the Council has compiled data never 
before available in the State. 

Ten areas were identified for in-depth examination by the Council of Chief 
Academic OflBcer. They were: 

I. College and University Enrollments 

II. Admission, Retention and Attrition 

III. Faculty Activity Analysis 

IV. College and University Programs 

V. Equalizing Educational Opportunity 

VL Research 

VII. Extension, Public Service and Continuing Education 

VIII. Physical Facilities 

IX. Student Life 

X. College and University Libraries 

As noted earlier, these data were heavily dependent upon the work of the 
Institutional Research Personnel. This group compiled the data pertinent to 
areas I through VL Data in the remaining areas were collected by groups com- 
prised of representatives from each of the Regent institutions working inde- 
pendently in conjunction with the Regents* Office in their special areas. Data 
related to areas VII through X were compiled, respectfully, by the Directors of 
Continuing Education, the Long-Range Physical Facilities Planning Committee, 
the Deans of Student Affairs, and the Librarians. 

Detailed reports of the individual studies summarized in this section have 
been compiled separately and are available in limited quantities for viewing in 
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the oflBce of the Board of Regents and in the oflBce of the Academic OflBcer on 
each campus. 

The succeeding pages contain one paragraph synopses of each study followed 
by longer abstracts of the full reports, 

SYNOPSES 

I. Enrollments 

Since 1964, when VV.S.U, came into the Regents* system, enrollment has 
increased by 38,3 percent at the six Regent institutions with a total equa*:ed full- 
time enrollment of 59,288 students in attendance during the fall semester of 1971. 
According to the most recent figures, out-of-state students comprise 17 percent 
of the total enrollment; about one-sixth of these were international students en- 
rolled primarily at the graduate level Since the fall of 1969 significant changes 
appear to be emerging in the enrollment trends. Recently, each of the three 
colleges has experienced a sliglit decline in enrollment. Each of the three univer- 
sities has continued to experience an increase in enrollment, albeit, not as rapid 
as during the previous years. 

II. Admission, Retention and Attrition 

Kansas Statutes specify that any person completing a f^. . year course of 
study in a Kansas accredited high school shall be entitk^. to admission to the 
freshman class at the Regents' institutions. N on- resident Creshman are required to 
have a "C" average or be in the upper one-half of their righ school graduating 
classes. All institutions have an academic probation or . on-retention policy 
which essentially requires a grade point average of 2,00 ("C ) to avoid being 
placed on probation. An attrition rate of approximately 29 percent at the Regent 
institutions appears reasonably valid. Although 43 percent of the entering fresh- 
men were not traceable within the Regents system after five years, nationwide 
studies indicate about one-third of these students eventually obtain degrees 
elsewhere, 

III. Faculty Activity Analysis 

A survey of all unclassified personnel was made at each of the six institutions 
in the fall semester of 1971, Because the results were intended to assist the 
planning effort of individual departments as well as institutional and system-wide 
planning, separate analyses were made for each unit at each institution. As a re- 
sult, over 4,100 pages of tables were prepared and analyzed in the total report. 
This synopsis utilizes only the major summary data for the total institutions. 

Faculty Characteristics. Over 85 percent of all full professors have attained 
doctoral degrees. They a\'erage over 19 years of experience in higher education 
and over 7 years of experience in other settings. On the average, they work about 
58 hours per week. Compared to other ranks, they are more heavily involved 
in graduate instruction and administration; of their 58 working hours, an average 
of 12 were spent in undergraduate instruction. 

Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors are progressively 
less likely to have doctoral degrees, less experienced (particularly in higher 
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education), less involved in administration and graduate instruction, and more 
involved in undergraduate tea( liing. Their work week averaged about 56 hoxirs. 

Institutional Emphases. Work emphases at the six institutions diflFers in 
logical ways. K.U. and K.S.U. are the only institutions making substantial in- 
structional efforts at the post-master's level. They also account for the bulk of 
the sponsored research efFort. K.S.U.'s land grant commitment is demonstrated 
by a strong emphasis on professional service through its extension division. Over 
three-quarters of the total effort at W.S.U. and the three state colleges is devoted 
to instructional activities, with the major portion of this efFort concentrated on 
undergraduate education. The smaller colleges commit relatively more eflFort 
to management tasks than do the three universities, while professional develop- 
ment, creative work, advising and counseling, and unsponsored research each 
constitute a relatively small share (3-7 percent) of the workload at all six 
institutions. 

Instructional Costs. Credit hour costs are directly related to instructional 
level. Typically, junior-senior courses cost 25 percent more per credit hour than 
freshman-sophomore courses. Masters level credit hour costs average about 50 
percent above those for the junior-senior level. And doctoral level costs average 
about twice as much as those at the masters level. Institutional -diflFerences are 
not large, though on the whole instructional costs are somewhat lower at the 
state colleges than at the three universities. Field of study is an important deter- 
minant of cost, with unit costs in some fields being 2 to 4 times higher than those 
in other fields. 

IV. College and University Programs 

All but two of the twenty-four conventional academic subdivisions of knowl- 
edge were represented in the total of 12,607 degrees awarded by Regents' insti- 
tutions during fiscal year 1971. The exceptions were Military Science and Theol- 
ogy. Degrees were awarded in the following proportions: University of Kansas 
— 29 percent; Kansas State University — 22 percent; Wichita State University — 13 
percent; Kansas State Teachers College — 15 percent; Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg — 11 percent; and Fort Hays Kansas State College — 10 percent. A 
review of student credit hours produced by institutions during this period reveals 
a similar distribution of percentages except for Wichita State University. There 
a larger number of part time students results in an increased percentage of 
student credit hour production. 

V. Equalizing Educational Opportunity 

The Regent institutions reported a total of forty-seven programs designed 
to o£Fer some kind of special academic involvement to unique groups to assist 
them to attain maximum educational development. Such efforts appear to have 
grown markedly in the past five years. Most common among the types of pro- 
grams oflFered are those which provide for special counseling, non-credit remedial 
work, or special assistance to intemation;\l students. In contrast to the universi- 
ties, the three colleges oflFer a comparalively limited number of programs. The 
adaptation of facilities to aflFord special assistance to the physically handicapped 
at Kansas State Teachers College is perhaps the most marked exception. 
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VI. Research 

Only slight £uctuations occurred in the proportion of research funds received 
from Federal, State and Private souices during the period 1966-1970. Federal 
sources maintained a relatively stable contribution of 85 percent while fimds 
from State and Private sources each approximated only 7,5 percent. During this 
period the University of Kansas and Kansas State University attracted by far the 
greatest financial support for research, together accounting for a combined total 
of 96 percent of the total dollars received by Regents' institutions. Access to 
financial support for research has been most readily available in four concentrated 
areas: biological, physical science, social sciences and engineering In the im- 
mediate future studies concerned with the environment, health, social and be- 
havioral sciences, and urban aflFairs — the peace, poverty, pollution and population 
issues — appear most likely to receive increased support. 

VII. Extension, Public Service and Continuing Education 

During the past five years, a much more rapid expansion has taken place 
in the course work oflFered to the public through continuing education than 
through on-campus programs. Between 1966-67 and 1970-71 the total number 
of credit oflFerings increased by 95 percent and total registrations increased by 
126 percent. This growth is even more evident at the graduate level where during 
the same period the number of graduate classes increased by 217 percent and 
graduate registrations increased by 342 percent. A total of 41,319 continuing 
education activities was provided during 1970-71 with approximately 183,149 
participants. Of this number, the more traditional continuing education activities 
of credit classes, non-credit classes and conferences of institutes accounted for 
a total of 104,374 registrations. Many other activities are coordinafed through 
the continuing education oflBces. 

VIII. Physical Facilities 

Buildings at each of the six Regents' institutions were evaluated by a single, 
impartial authority on the basis of four criteria — exterior condition, interior con- 
dition, mechanical system condition, and conformance to safety requirements of 
the building code. On the basis of its total score on these components, each 
building was classified into one of the following categories: satisfactory, needs 
major remodeling, needs minor remodeling, or obsolete. A composite summary 
of the condition of all existing space located on these campuses revealed 68.6 
percent to be satisfactory, 10.8 percent in need of minor remodeling, 9.5 percent 
in need of major remodeling and 11 percent obsolete and, hence, in need of re- 
placement. The percentages portray only the condition of existing facilities and 
should not be interpreted to represent total space shortages or needs. A uniform 
process for determining space needs based upon common analysis of academic 
data is being developed. 

IX. Student Life 

Many campus services are available to complement the academic pursuits 
of students in the Regents* institutions. Common to all institutions are health 
services, veterans and dependents services, housing assistance, student unions, 
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food services, admissions, bookstores, financial aids, part time employment and 
job placement. Other services available at most of the institutions are listed in 
the Appendix summary. 

The student voice in policy making is substantial and is apparently increas- 
ing at the Regents* institutions. Policies and practices in the area of student 
rights have developed rapidly in the past decade and may be indicative of chang- 
ing life styles yet to emerge. As a general policy, institutions state that any 
segment or group which will be affected by a decision will be represented some- 
time during the decision-making process. This normally improves the commu- 
nication process, but requires great quantities of time and energy. 

X, College and University Libraries 

The library collections for the Regent institutions for 1970-71 compare 
favorably for the most part with the U.S. OfiBce of Education averages for 1968- 
69, although they do not compare as well with recommended sizos of collections 
for graduate institutions. For public universities over 10,000, the U.S.O.E. re- 
ported an average of 55 volumes per student compared to 98 at the University of 
Kansas, 44.7 at Kansas State University and 37.5 at Wichita State University. For 
four year institutions with graduate programs and enrollments between 5,000 
and 10,000, the average was 31 volumes per student compared to 40.8 at Kansas 
State Teachers College, 40.5 at Kansas State College of Pittsburg and 42.9 at 
Fort Kays Kansas State College. A comparison with recommended sizes of col- 
lections for particular kinds of graduate institutions reveals that none of the 
Regents' institutions ranks higher than 68 percent of compliance and one institu- 
tion ranks as low as 45.6 percent. The growth of collections at the libraries has 
leveled ofiF and in some cases dropped considerably during the past five years due 
largely to the increased per unit cost of library materials. 

ABSTRACTS OF DATA 

I. COLLEGE AND UNRISRSITY ENROLLMENTS 

Since 1964, when Wichita State University came into the Regents' system, 
enrollment has jumped by 38.3 percent at the six Regent institutions. A total 
equated full-time enrollment of 42,879 students was in attendance at Regent 
institutions during the fall semester of 1964 in contrast to a total equated full- 
time enrollment of 59,288 for the fall semester of 1971. These data are derived 
from those shown in Table L 

Though only two years have elapsed since the fall of 1969, significant trend 
changes appear to be emerging in the enrollment figures which have been re- 
corded since that time. Since the fall of 1969, each of the three Colleges has 
experienced a slight decline in total enrollment. By contrast, each of the three 
Universities has continued to experience an increase in enrollment, albeit, not as 
rapid as during the previous years. Kansas State University appears, as yet, to 
have been least aflFected by the trend toward slower growth. Its enrollment has 
increased by a substantial 1,718 since 1969. 

An analysis of enrollments by student classifications reveals that fgr the 



TABLE I 
Equated Full Time-Enrollment 
Fall Semester 

University Kansas State Wichita State K.S.T.C. Pittsburg Fort Hays 



Fall of Kansas University University Emporia K.S.C. K.S.C. 



1964 12,178 9,703 6,648 5,216 4,449 3,685 

1965 13,384 10,519 7,749 6,007 5,117 4,410 

1966 14,697 11,231 8,284 6,213 5,441 4,591 

1967 15,833 11,479 8,544 6,430 5,529 4,740 

1968 16,616 12,683 8,753 6,577 5,654 5,078 

1969 .. 17,813 12,943 9,195 6,701 5,662 5,181 

1970 17,798 13,440 9,217 6,508 5,471 5,130 

1971 18,051 14,661 9,665 6,530 5,374 5,007 



five year period. 1966 — 1970. while enrollment was increasing at the six Regent 
institutions, certain new trends in class sizes were emerging. Freshmen and 
sophomore classes during this period were becoming proportionately smaller 
while junior and senior classes were becoming proportionately larger. Apparently, 
larger numbers of freshmen and sophomores were choosing to attend non-Regent 
institutions for some portion of their first two years of college during this period. 
This trend is most obvious at the University of Kansas where the freshman class 
ij now the smallest, with each succeeding class being slightly larger through the 
senior year. 

Out-of-state Students 

Out-of-state students comprised 17 percent of the total enrollment at the 
six Regent institutions in 1970 ranging from a high of 30 percent at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas to a low of 4 percent at Fort Hays Kansas State College. As one 
might expect, the most populous states and the states contiguous to Kansas 
account for the majority of Kansas' non-resident students. Approximately half 
of the out-of-state students came from Missouri. Only slight fluctuations have 
occurred in Kansas' out-of-state enrollment during the 1966 — 1970 period with 
the overall percentage of out-of-state students remaining relatively stable at 
approximately 17 percent. 



TABLE II 

1970 Head Count of Out-of-State Students and 
Percent of Total Head Count Represented 



Institution 


1970 Head Count 


Percent 


K.U. 


5,418 


33% 


K.S.U. - 


1,915 


14% 


W.S.U 


818 


7% 


K.S.T.C. -.- 


721 


10% 


K.S.C 


774 


14% 


F.KK.S.C 


223 


4% 


TOTAL 


10,391 


17% 
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International Students 

International students represent approximately 4 percent of the total en- 
rollment at the University of Kansas and Kansas State University and approxi- 
mately 1 percent at the other four institutions. International students are pre- 
dominantly enrolled at the graduate level where they comprise approximately 
13 percent of the graduate enrollees at the University of Kansas and 18 percent 
at Kansas State University. Other institutions reported only 5 percent or less 
of their graduate students were from foreign countries. 

Mmority Students 

Statistics on the numbers of minority students enrolled at the Regent in- 
stitutions have not been collected prior to this study so historical data are not 
available. For the fall of 1970, however, minority student enrollee percentages 
were found to range from a high of 5.8 percent at the University of Kansas and 
Wichita State University to a low of 1.9 percent at Kansas State University. 
Blacks comprised the largest group represented within these percentages. Table 
III is based on a self-report by students and shows the percentage of minority 
students enrolled for the fall of 1970. 

TABLE in 
Percentage of Minority Students, Fall 1970 

Blacks Am. Indian Oriental Amer. Span. Amer. Total 



K.U. , . „ 2.5% 1.3% 1.3% 0.7% 5.8% 

1.1^ 0,0% 0A% 0.3« 1.9% 

W.S.U 4.1% 0.3% 0.4% 1.0% 5.8% 

K.S.T.C 3.42 0.0% 0.5% 0.7% 4.6% 

K.S.C 2.7% 0.4% 0.2% 0.4% 3.7% 

F.H.K.S.C. 0.4% 0.6% 0.7% 0.5% 2.1% 



Age of Students 

Evidently, Httle research had been done on the age of students enrolled in 
Regent institutions. However, by grouping the age of students into three 
brackets — 18-22 year olds; 23-30 year olds; and 31+ year olds — certain con- 
clusions were apparent. More older students were enrolled during the period 
1956-1970 th^n in the immediately preceding years. The percentage of 23-30 
year olds increased significantly during this period. Increased benefits and par- 
ticipation in the G.I. Bill, greater uneniployment, and a tighter job market may 
ail have been factors in this trend. 

Enrollment Projection 

What enrollment trends should Regent institutions anticipate during the 
70s? Regent institutions have annually been requested to submit tcn-yeai projec- 
tions of enrollments for planning purposes. One of the problems currently faced 
by enrollment predictors in Kansas is that past enrollment trends appear to be 
changing; i.e., should enrollment patterns evidenced during the past two years 
be interpreted as an anomaly or a new trend? 



Obviously, many factors in a variety of combinations can operate in the 
future to affect enrollment. Apart from general economic conditions, a number 
of possible factors which may opcTate to limit enrollments in the future might be: 
a decrease in out-of-state enrollments; higher tuition charges; selective admission 
policies; changes in the ratio of students attending Regent, private, or two-year 
institutions; establishment of institutional enrollment maximums. It is entirely 
possible that other factors may operate to increase enrollments; such as, increased 
financial aid to students, including expanded "GI" opportunities; increased de- 
mand for college trained personnel; increased ratios of state financial support; 
increased percentages of high school seniors and adults enrolling in college; in- 
creased numbers of junior college graduates attending four-year institutions. 

The Master Planning Commissioi: has published projected twelfth grade 
enrollments for the State of Kansas through the year 1980-81*, Its figures project 
a steady increase in the number of high school seniors until the year 1976-77 
after whieh it projects a gradual but steady decline in numbers through 1980-81. 

The Kansas Higher Education Facilities Commissions Enrollment Predic- 
tions for Colleges and Universities in the State of Kansas, Fall Semesters 1968- 
1969 through 1977-1978 contains a detailed explanation of the projection tech- 
niques used by that group in arriving at enrollment projections for cU institutions. 
Separate methods of projection provide high and low estimates of enrollments 
for each institution. 

Utilizing these mathematically derived projections. Regent institutions have 
annually been recjuested to submit ten-year projections of enrollments based 
upon their own analysis and knowledge of internal institutional conditions which 
may have an impact upon enrollment. Institutional enrollment projections are 
shown in Table IV. 

TABLE IV 
Head Count Enrollment Projections 



Yr. 


University 
of Kansas 


Kansas State 
University 


Wichita State 
University 


K.S.T.C. 
Emporia 


K.S.C. 
Pittsburg; 


Fori Hays 
K.S.C. 


1972 


. 18,546 


15,158 


13,150 


6,506 


5,196 


4,838 


1973 


18,666 


15,400 


13,500 


8,100 


5,198 


4,800 


1974 


19,000 


15,860 


13,700 


5,850 


5,145 


4,558 


1975 


. 19,500 


16,050 


13,85C 


5,875 


5,176 


4,415 


1976 


.. 19,700 


16,100 


14,000 


6,000 


5,085 


4,293 


1977 . 


20,000 


16,150 


14,100 


6,150 


5,054 


4,247 


1978 . . 


20,000 


16,200 


14,200 


6,1')0 


^,980 


4,243 


1979 


20,000 


16,250 


14,300 


6,075 


4,971 


4,192 


1980 . 


20.000 


16,150 


14,400 


6,000 


4,862 


4,133 



Only slightly different perspectives are reflected in the projections of the 
institutions from that reflected in the projections of the State Sduc^tion Com- 
mission, For the most part the difference in perspective appears to be one of 

• Master Planning Commission. Planning Report No. 1, Projection: Grade Twelve Enrollments 
in Katisas Public and Private Schools, 1970-71 to 1986-87, December 1970, P. 10. 
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degrees rather than direction. The three universities predict a slow but steady 
growth throughout the d(Tade while the Commission's figures project a less 
rapid growth and an eventual decline in enrollment at all institutions after 1978. 
Meanwhile, the three colleges, largely in conformance with the Commissions 
figures, project a generally stable enrollment or decline at each institution for 
the remainder of the decade. 

11. ADMISSION, RETENTION AND ATTRITION 

Admission practices and retention patterns for the Regent institutions were 
researched as part of the data gathering process in the development of the aca- 
demic master plan. This section summarizes current admission policies at Regent 
institutions, analyzes retention practices, and researches attrition rates et the 
Regent institutions for the period 1966-1970. 

ADMISSION 

Freshmen 

To a certain degree. Regent institutions are governed by basic policy of the 
Kansas Statutes regardini^ admission policies. Kansas Statutes (K.S.A. 72-116) 
specify that any person completing a four- year course of study in a Kansas 
accredited high school shall be entitled to admission to the freshman class at the 
Regent institutions. 

In addition to graduation from high school or scoring appropriately on the 
General Educational Development tests, all institutions further request entering 
resident freshmen to submit an American College Test Score and a record of 
physical examination, Non-resident freshmen are required by all institutions to 
have a "C" average or be in the upper one-half of their high school graduating 
classes. 

Transfer Students 

As a general rule, all institutions require a minimum grade point average of 
"C* (2.00) for transfer students. Infrequent exceptions may be made to this rule 
— most frequently if the student has completed less than 24 semester hours of 
college work. An unlimited number of transfer hours will generally be accepted 
by Regent institutions with the further stipulation that a minimum of thirty credit 
hours must be taken from the institution awarding the degree and that at least 
sixty hours of credit must have be^n earned at a four-year institution. 

Graduate Students 

Regent institutions require a minimum grade point average of 2.5 ("C+") 
at the undergraduate level for admission into the Graduate I ( Masters ) level de- 
gree program. Graduate credit which can be transferred at the Graduate I level 
varies among Regent institutions, but ranges from 6 to 10 hours. At the Graduate 
II level (Doctorate) the minimum grade point average for admission is 3.0 ("B") 
in previous graduate work. All Regent institutions require an official transcript of 
all graduate work taken previously and most require a recommendation from an 
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o£5cial of the college where the graduate degree was obtained, a minimum score 
on an entrance examination, or minimum experience criteria. 

Additional reciuiremonts exist for individual graduate schools within the 
colleges and universities, but are not reported in this summary. 

RETENTION 

Undergraduate Students 

All Regent instiHitions have an academic probation or non-retention policy 
which is based on a minimum cumulative grade point average. Essentially, each 
of the institutions requires a grade point average of 2.00 (*'C") to avoid being 
placed on probation. Lower grade point averages are allowed for underclassmen 
at some of the institutions. Student conduct and failure to meet financial obliga- 
tions are other reasons for student probation or dismissal at each of the institutions. 

Graduate Students 

To remain in good standing at the graduate level, a student must maintain a 
3.00 ("B**) minimum grade point average. Comparable requirements to those for 
the undergraduate students are applicable with the substitution of 3.00 as the 
nT'ni-7.um IxMichmark grade point average. 

ATTRITION 

A statistical sample of freshmen was drawn from the 1966 freshman class at 
each or the institutions in order to determine attrition rates at the Regent insti- 
tutions. Students were identified according to whether they had graduated after 
four years, had graduated after five years, were still in attendance, had transferred 
to another Regent institution, or wore no longer enrolled at a Regent institution. 

The study revealed that 57 percent of the entering freshmen in 1966 had 
either graduated, or were still in attendance at one of the Regent institutions 
after five years. The remoming 43 percent were not traceable within the RegerJcs* 
system of higher education. All of thesc^ however, should not bo considered 
"drop-outs." A number of these can be assumed to have transferred to private 
colleges, or out-of-state schools where no method was available to trace them. 
Earlier nationwide studies have indicated that about one-third of these students 
eventually obtain degrees elsewhere. If so, an attrition rate of approximately 29% 
appears reasonably valid. These statistics are shown on Table I. 

An analysis of those students represented in the attrition percentage reveals 
that the greatest incidence of attrition occurs in the first few semesters of college. 
In the main, it appears that if a student returns for his third year of college, he 
will graduate. It is perhaps not surprising to discover that in observing variables 
of age, test scores, and grade point averages that the major contributing factor 
correlated with attrition is the grade point average. Nearly half of the students 
who ccmprise the attrition figure wc ~ , on probation prior to leaving college. The 
age variable yielded no appreciable difference. Tcjt scores revealed only slightly 
lower scores for those who were no longer in attendance. 
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TABLE I 



Student Httcntion and Attrition at Regent Institutions 
1966-1971 



For every 10 Frrshnion whu entered 

Regent Institutions □□□□□□□□□□ 

2.0 Have graduated after 4 yrs. 

3.5 Have graduated after 5 yrs. 

0.7 Are still in attendance at 
initial institution 

1.5 Have transferred to ant)ther 
Regent institution 

4.3 Are no longer enrolled at 
Regent institutions 



III. FACULTY ACTIVITY ANALYSIS 

InstitutioiLS of higher education are increasingly being called upon to account 
for the stewardship of their funds, not only in terms of their amounts and allo- 
cation, but also the benefits gained therefrom. From time to time, questions are 
raised about the characteristics, duties and workload of faculty. Legislators wish 
to know what the public is getting for its tax dollar. Limited resources, rising 
costs, increasing numbers of students and the necessity of improving quality like- 
wise present the college administrator with a difiBcult array of questions. 

The most time consuming and painstaking area of research conducted by the 
Institutional Research Committee has been that devoted to uniformly analyzing 
and prorating costs of faculty activity at the six state colleges and universities in 
an attempt to provide data in response to some of these questions. By far, the 
largest amount of quantitative data has been generated by research efforts in this 
area. This summary reports data from only four poitions of the report and by 
institutional level only. Comparable data were obtained at the school and de- 
partment level within each of the institutions in these and other related areas. 
Consequently, this summary must of necessity be the least inclusive of total data 
generated of any of the reports included in the Appendix. 

Procedures 

A survey of all non-elassified personnel on the campuses of the Regent insti- 
tutions was conducted in the fall of 1971 under a uniform set of definitions uti 
lizing a conmion instrument mutually developed by representatives of the six 
state institutions. The forms were distributed through departmental ofiBces on 
each campus with an explanatory letter from the Vice President of Academic 
A£Fairs and were returned to the departmental offices for review and signature by 
the head of the department. Since a number of forms indicated revisions after 
review by the department head, there is reason to believe that this procedure 
reduced the probabiUty that the report seriously under- or over-stated a faculty 
members involvement. 

O 



□ □ 

□ nnc 

□ : 
□ □□□c 



All unclassified personnel were included in tlie survey. In addition to regular 
faculty, this includes unclassified personnel in the Extension Divisions, graduate 
research assistants, central administrative personnel, and non-instructional un- 
classified positions; e.g., counseling and student personnel services, comptrollers 
ofiBce, library, information, admission and records, and educational resources 
ofiBces. The percentage of time devoted to particular activities shown in Table II 
of th^s summary would no doubt be altered considerably by the exclusion of some 
of these groups from the analysis. They were included, however, in order to im- 
prove our estimate of total instructional salary figures. A near 100 percent return 
of the survey on each campus makes the data the most reliable yet available. 

In addition to demographic data, the survey requested respondents to indi- 
cate the average number of hours per week devoted to thirteen various activity 
categories. Categories listed were: direct instruction, assisting instruction, spon- 
sored research, unsponsored research, assisting in research, administration, ad- 
vising and counseHng, professional development, creative work, professional 
service, departmental governance, college and university governance, and other. 

Four levels of instruction were identified so that costs of instruction could be 
identified by level of course. Levels were identified as: 1) undergraduate lower 
division — courses primarily for freshmen and sophomores, (2) undergraduate 
upper division — courses primarily for juniors and seniors, 3 ) Graduate I — courses 
for students with less than 30 graduate credits and professional school creKiit, 4) 
Graduate II — courses for students who have completed more than 30 hours of 
graduate work, primarily specialist and doctoral level work. 

For each of the four instructional levels, total student credit hours were 
computed for each department. These were converted to percentages of the total 
departmental instructional effort. Salary costs were computed for each activity in 
each department by distributing ofiBcial monthly salary figures in accordance wdth 
the amount of effort devoted to that activity by each member of the department. 
Cost per student credit hour was obtained by dividing total salary costs for a 
given level of instruction by the total number of student credit hours produced. 
Costs associated vnth non-instructional activities (administration, counseling, un- 
sponsored research, professional development, etc.) were "charged** against each 
level of instruction in proportion to its credit hour share of the total instructional 
load. While other methods of allocating costs of non-instructional personnel to 
credit hour costs might be used, i.e. prorating costs in proportion to salary or EFT 
at each level, arguments for the validity of one method over another are incon- 
clusive. Salary costs and EFT positions associated vvdth sponsored research, as- 
sisting research and professional services were excluded from Tables IV and VI 
since these are typically funded from other (non-instructional) sources. 

Findings 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CAMPUS PERSONNEL 

Table I portrays information pertaining to formal education, salary, and 
work experience of unclassified personnel at each of the institutions. Data are 
shown by academic rank and reveal a consistent pattern at each of the institutions. 
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Although there were some inter-institutional clifFercnces, without exception pro- 
fessors wen* foinid lo have more formal education, were paid higher salaries, and 
have had significantly more experience in higher education than those of lower 
ranks. In descending order, this pattern held true for those with the rank of 
Associate Professor, Assistant Professor and Instructor. 

ACTIVITY PROFILE BY INSTITUTIONS 

Table II displays tlie percent of time devoted to the various activities by 
unclassified personnel at each of the institutions. Certain similarities of effort are 
obvious wlien one views this portrait of the "typical" unclassified employee. Of 
course, tlie typical member is mythical. Very few faculty members or other un- 
classified employees are engaged in all of the activities surveyed. The variety of 
activities which constitute the professional workload at Regents' institutions is 
underscored in this table. 

From Table II it can be observed that approximately tlnee-fourths of the 
time of unclassified personnel at a majority of the State institutions is directly 



TABLE II 

Percent of Time Devoted to Activities 
at Regents' Institutions 



Activity 


KU 


KSU 


wsu 


KSTC 


KSC 


FHKSC 


., 

INSTRUCTIONAL 














I. Classroom 














a. Undergraduate 














1. Lower . 


17.5 


15.7 


23.6 


24.7 


27.7 


26.2 


2. Upper 


12.5 


5.9 


19.3 


15.2 


20.2 


24.5 


b. Graduate 














1. Graduate I 


6.5 


8.2 


5.9 


9.8 


11.0 


6.2 


2. Graduate II . 


.. 5.7 


4.4 


0.1 


1.4 


0.5 


0.4 


II. Non*Classrooni 














a. Creative Activity 


2.9 


2.7 


3.8 


2.0 


2.3 


2.7 


b. Unsponsored Research 


5.5 


4.5 


6.2 


3.0 


2.4 


3.0 


c. Professional Development 


. 5.5 


5.7 


8.6 


6.6 


6.3 


6.6 


d. Advising*Counseling 


4.0 


4.3 


5.7 


7.7 


6.3 


6.1 


e. Other 


3.5 


2.5 


3.4 


6.7 


3.6 


4.1 


TOTAL INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY . 


. . (63.6) 


(53.9) 


(74.6) 


(77.1) 


(80.3) 


(79.8) 


NON-JNSTRUCTIONAL 














I. Research 


(20.9) 


(19.8) 


(7.2) 


(2.2) 


(.9) 


(2.3) 


a. Sponsored 


. 11.1 


12.5 


3.4 


1.1 


.4 


.5 


b. Assisting . 


9.8 


7.3 


3.8 


1.1 


.5 


1.8 


II. Professional Services 


(2.8) 


(14.0) 


(3.4) 


(2.6) 


(3.3) 


(2.8) 


III. Management Tasks .- 


(12.7) 


(12.2) 


(14.8) 


(18.4) 


(15.4) 


(15.1) 


a. Administration 


10.1 


10.0 


11.1 


13.6 


12.7 


12.3 


b. Faculty Governance 


2.6 


2.2 


3.7 


4.8 


2.7 


2.8 



related to instructional activity. This figure is considerably lower th'in it would 
have been if non-instructional personnel (administrators, sponsored researchers, 
student personnel specialists, etc) had been excluded from this study. The pre- 
cise effect which exclusion of these personnel would have had on the ratios de- 
picted in Table II cannot be accurately stated. However, a significant decrease in 
the professional service ratio at Kansas State University would no doubt have 
resulted. It also seems likely that sponsored research, management, and perhaps 
counseling would all show modest decreases over the percentages depicted. 

A closer analysis of the data in Table II reveal?, distinct institutional emphases 
which reflect the missions of the six institutions. A concentration on instructional 
activity at the undergraduate level was apparent at the three colleges. Major 
programs at the doctoral level were observed at the University of Kansas and at 
Kansas State University. The largest specialist program was shown to be at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Masters degree work appears to be fairly evenly 
distributed among the six institutions. 

The degree of involvement in research at the two universities and the extent 
to which these institutions have been able to attract non-state funds to the insti- 
tutions for this purpose is reflected in their comparatively large percentages of 
time devoted to sponsored or assisting research activities. The high percent of 
time devoted to professional services at Kansas State University reflects its size- 
able extension staif, including 105 coxuity agents; this 'service" commitment is a 
cornerstone of the mission of land-grant institutions. 

In areas where one might expect percentages to be similar, i.e. professional 
development, such was in fact the case. Percentages of time devoted to manage- 
ment activities were also fairly similar and do not generally appear to be ex- 
cessive. They do suggest that, in this area, there may be a modest "economy of 
scale" effect — the larger institi\tions were able to devote proportionately less of 
their time to the management process. 

ACTIVITY PROFILE BY ACADEMIC RANK 

From Table III it is possible to obtain a general picture of the activity em- 
phases which characterize faculty members at each rank. 

Data shown revealed a consistent mosaic of effort for persons of the same 
rank at each of the institutions. Almost without exception. Professors put in a 
longer work week and devoted a significantly greater portion of their time to 
management tasks than their cohorts at other ranks. Typically a greater amount 
of t' ;ir time was invested in graduate level instruction with significant portions 
of time devoted to creative and educational contributions. In contrast. Instructors 
did very little graduate teaching and relatively little of their time was consumed 
by management tasks. The pattern of activity for Assistant and Associate Pro- 
fessors blended between these extremes with significant portions of their time 
being devoted to creative and educational contributions. 

The combined average number of hours per week reported for all duties by 
faculty members ranged from 53.4 to 59.9 with the median being 56.1 hours per 
week. These figures confirm the results of various national surveys. Though they 
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TABLE III 



Average Honrs Per Week Spent on Various Activities by Aeademic Rank 



RANK AN11 ACTIVITY 


KU 


KSU 


wsu 


KSTC 




FHKSC 
















IJnnprOTfloimfp TnvfriK'Htiri 


12.1 


7.6 


16.6 


14.3 


17,5 


21.4 


Graduate Instruction 


13.2 


11.2 


6.2 


8.2 


9.9 


6.4 


Creative Contributions 


16.9 


14.5 


13.6 


8.3 


5.6 


8.5 


Educational Contributions 




8.1 


b.o 


7.4 


7.1 


7.7 


Management Tasks 


10.9 


13.0 


16.3 


21.0 


13.1 


19.3 


TOTAL 


58.0 


54.4 


59.0 


59.2 


53.2 


63.3 


















14.3 


9.0 


21.9 


22.9 


23.4 


30.7 


Graduate Instruction 


13.8 


12.7 


6.2 


7.3 


9.0 


5.2 


Creative Contributions . . . . . 


16.7 


16.1 


14.4 


7.7 


9.0 


7.2 


Educational Contributions .. . . 


4.9 


1U.5 


O.l 


a o 
D.O 


10.0 


7.6 


Management lasks 


7.1 


6.2 


y.4 


10.2 


8.2 


7.6 


IUaAL 


tro o 


54.5 


5o.U 


tZA A 

54.4 


59.6 


58.4 


Assistant Professor 
















19.1 


12.5 


25.1 


21.8 


29.9 


31.9 


Graduate Instruction 


11.3 


8.4 


3.6 


7.9 


6.0 


4.6 


Creative Contributions 


17.4 


17.0 


12.9 


8.3 


7.9 


10.0 


Educational Contributions 


4.1 


10.4 


7.6 


10.6 


8.1 


6.4 


Management Tasks . . . . 


4.0 


er A 
5.4 






5.4 


6.4 


TOTAL 


56.7 


53.7 


ere o 


55.5 


57.3 


59.2 


Instructor 














Undergraduate Instruction 


19.8 


(\ o 

y.z 




z4.y 


32.8 


36.6 


Graduate Instruction 


2.3 


2.8 


0.4 


2.0 


1.8 


1.2 


Creative Contributions 


1 1 A 
11. D 


R 1 

O.l 


7 7 


7 

O.i 




7 fi 


Educational Contributions 


11.6 


24.8 


10.5 


12.4 


5.0 


9.5 


Management Tasks 


4.9 


5.9 


4.2 


11.3 


7.1 


3.9 


TOTAL 


50.2 


50.8 


51.0 


56.3 


51.8 


58.9 


Total Average Weekly Hours (All Ranks) 


55.4 


53.4 


56.0 


56.3 


55.5 


59.9 



contrast shaiply with the concept of a 40-hour work week, they coincide with 
earher survc^ys of campus personnel at Kansas State University and Wichita State 
University and dramatize the differentiation between professional educator- 
scholars and workers in other fields. 

Program Costs 

Table IV compares average instructional costs by four levels of instruction at 
each of the six Regent institutions. Cost figures shown at the Graduate II level in 
this table reflect doctoral level work at the three universities and specialist level 
work at the three colleges. 

It has been assumed that the average cost of instruction increases as the level 
increases. This assumption was confirmed by the data shown in Table IV. The least 
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TABLE IV 



Salary Costs'* Per Student Credit Hour by Levels and Percent 
of Total Credit Hours for All Courses by Institution 



Level KU KSU WSU KSTC KSC FHKSC 

% % $ % $ % $ % ^ % $ % 



UG-LD 20.65(51.8) 19.45(63.7) 17.00(68.1) 16.87(58.1) 14.65(58.6) 15.61(55.9) 

VG'VD 26.70(33.3) 25.85(19.2) 28.55(27.6) 19.92(29.6) 18.55(31.8) 18.46(39.2) 

Grad I 36.16(11.4) 37..33(13.7) 50.49 (4.3) 28.39(10.8) 28.51 (9.6) 29.73 (4.7) 

Grad II 87.27 (3.5) 69.25 (3.5)194.08(0.02) 28.67 (1.5) 74.65 (0.1) 41.01 (0.2) 

Total 26.75 24.84 21.66 19.20 17.27 17.45 



• Non-instructional personnel costs pro»^ati'd to levels in proportion to student credit hours at each level. 
Excludes EFT and Siilar>* cosls for Organized Rfsearch, Assisting Research, and Professional Service. 

costly instruction was at the fmshman-sophomore level (UG-LD), while post- 
masters (Grad II) was most expensive. 

Freshman and sophomore course.s are usually of an introductory or survey 
nature. Tliey provide much of the general education background expected of all 
college graduates and serves as foundation for later professional specialization. 
As such, they attract large numbers of students and many of them lend themselves 
well to mass educational teclmiques. Consequently, the number of student credit 
liours "produced" by instnictors of tliese courses can be expected to be high. See 
Table VI. This, together with the fact that more advanced instruction requires 
faculty members who command above average salaries, results in lower costs for 
freshman-sophomore courses. As the level of instruction increases to junior-senior. 
Graduate I and Graduate II, the factors mentioned above operate to reduce class 
size and increase cost. 

Although these average cost generalizations are valid, wide variations oc- 
curred among subject fields. Computer print-outs of unit teaching costs by subject 

TABLE V 

Salary Costs'" Per Student Credit Hour by Levels for Selected Fields of Study 



Level KU KSU WSU KSTC KSC FHKSC 



Selected 


UG-LD 


9.97 


9.77 


8.99 


8.98 


7.74 


7.80 


Social Sciences 


VG-VD 


19.92 


10.15 


20.65 


12.37 


11.43 


14.34 




Grad I 


4L79 


22.51 


59.95 


18.02 


22.65 


16.75 




Grad II 


66.33 


62.45 




25.07 








Total 


17.18 


12.63 


12.74 


11.27 


10.47 


10.31 


Engineering 


UG-LD 


43.49 


49.85 


49.46 










UG-UD 


45.68 


52.44 


51.76 










Grad I 


78.17 


76.29 


161.94 










Grad II 


128.20 


122.41 


188.38 










Total 


53.92 


60.69 


55.47 









• Non-instructional personnel ^osts prorated to ,jve'> 'a proportion to student credit hours at each level. 
Excludes Sponsored Research* Assisting Research. 
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TABLE VI 

Student Credit Hours Per EFT Unclassified Individual* 



Level KU KSU WSU KSTC KSC FHKSC 



UG-LD 178.12 223.20 245.79 264.27 284.92 301.19 

UG-UD 183.74 1 98.00 183.03 235.07 244.78 252.19 

GRAD I 150.80 140.48 114.36 165.15 158.26 151.50 

GRAD II 71.52 82.64 35.21 165.19 39.47 125.60 

TOTAL 167.69 191.82 214.66 238.04 251.13 267.64 



* Non- instructional personnel costs prorated to levels in proportion to student credit hours at eadi levelt 
Excludes Sponsored Research, Assisting Research, and Professional Service. 

areas were prepared for the .six individual campuses. Two contrasting programs 
are shown in Table V in order to illustrate the significant variations which occurred 
in unit costs. Generally, it can be observed that Graduate I level work in the 
Social Sciences was oflFered at a lower unit cost per credit hour than freshman- 
sophomore work in Engineering. The fact that it may cost less to instruct gradu- 
ate students in social science or history than to provide instruction for freshmen 
and sophomores in technical fields, however, should not lead one to conclude that 
one task should have priority over the other. 

Costs of instruction are affected by numerous factors working in combination. 
Primary among those factors appear to be: size of classes ( student demand), level 
of instruction, and faculty salaries. Other factors which probably contribute to 
cost differentials include volume of teaching activity, method of instruction, 
availability of adequate physical facilities, expenditures for supplies and equip- 
ment, and secretarial assistance. 

IV. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 

Each of the Regent institutions reported student credit hour production for 
the fall semester 1970 and summer semester 1970 plus degree production for the 
period July 1, 1970. to June 30, 1971, by Higher Education General Information 
Survey (HEGIS) discipline, specialty and by level of course. The HEGIS disci- 
pline and specialty are equivalent to the program category and program sub- 
category in the Program Classification Structure of the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems at \VICHE. This summary is restricted to re- 
porting data by HEGIS discipline only. More detailed information concerning 
credit hour and degree production by HEGIS specialties is contained in the full 
report. 

This effort was the first attempt by the institutions to allocate credit hour 
data to the HEGIS taxonomy at the specialty level. Although major problems 
were discussed by the institutional research committee, no doubt some differences 
in interpretation still resulted. Furthermore, each institution was required to 
identify a discipline and specialty for each class taught, though disciplines and 
specialties are not always synonymous with traditional college, division, and de- 
partmental units. Consequently, the credit hour and degree production listed here 
may differ from that in a report following administrative unit categorization and 
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reasonable caution should be exercised when comparing institutions. Education 
(0800) presented special pr()l)i(*ms concerning whether particular courses and 
degrees should be assigiu^d th(»rc or to sul)stantive disciplines such as mathematics, 
art or lettevs. Nevertheless, a reliable degree of accuracy was achieved through 
the use of the llEGIS taxonomy and it has since been adopted as a guide for the 
establishment of future academic reporting procedures for Regent institutions. 

Student Credit Hour 

A summary of each institution's share of the total student credit hour for the 
fall semester 1970 and summer 1970 is presented in Tabic L Among the six insti- 
tutions course work is offered in all but one of the twenty-four conventional 
academic subdivisions of knowledge and training identified by the HEGIS tax- 
onomy. The one exception is Theology, 

Table I docs not include the Vocational Technical Institute programs at 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg which generated 8,291 clock hours of work 
during Fall 1970 and issued 143 two-year certificates during fiscal year 1971 (July 
1, 1970, to June 30, 1971), Those data illustrate tliat institutional patterns are not 



TABLE 11 
Degrees by IIEGIS Discipline, FY 1971 





KU 


KSU 


wsu 


KSTC 


KSC FHKSC 


Total 


UlUU ivKil. <X INalliral nCSr ... - 












42 


OOi 


0200 Arch, & Environ, Des, 


51 


110 










161 


0300 Area Studies ^ 


52 




2 








54 


0400 Bio. Sciences 


153 


162 


29 


71 


51 


23 


489 


0500 Bus. & Mgnit, - 


288 


232 


349 


295 


186 


267 


1,617 


0600 Communications 


231 


79 


16 








326 


0700 Comp, & Info, Sciences . 


4 


36 




31 


27 




98 


0800 Education 


619 


517 


494 


795 


535 


433 


3,393 


0900 Engineering 


336 


234 


117 




•209 




896 


1000 Fine & Applied Arts 


185 


40 


54 


75 


29 


84 


467 


1100 Foreign Languages 


148 


41 


28 


37 


8 


14 


276 


1200 Health Professions . . 


98 


105 


38 




1 


43 


285 


1300 Home Economics 




250 




30 


10 


19 


309 


1400 Law 


85 












85 






85 


109 


132 


61 


78 


800 


1600 Library Science 








92 






92 


1700 Mathematics 


65 


54 


43 


65 


40 


37 


304 


1800 Military Science 
















1900 Physical Science 


149 


86 


41 


34 


42 


19 


371 


2000 Psychology 


209 


67 


59 


92 


37 


44 


508 


2100 Public Affairs & Services 


115 




24 




6i 




203 


2200 Social Science 


511 


246 


202 


156 


136 


83 


1,334 


2300 Theology 
















4900 Interdisciplinary Studies . 


41 


85 








32 


158 


TOTALS 


3,675 


2,768 


1,605 


1,905 


1,436 


1,218 


12,607 


PERCENT TOTAL 


. 29^ 


22% 


13% 


15% 


11% 


10% 





• School of Technology 
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the same during the summer as during the regular academic year. If, as shown in 
the final line of Table 1, fall and summer credit hours are added to those for 
spring 1971, it is possible to identify each institution's contribution to the regular 
(resident credit) instructional effort of the Regents* system for fiscal year 1971. 

Degrees Granted 

This study also collected data concerning degrees granted by the Regent 
institutions during fiscal year 1971. A summaiy of all degrees granted at each in- 
stitution, with the exception of certificates awarded froni the Vocational Institute 
at Kansas State College of Pittsburg, is presented by HEGIS discipline in Table II. 

The purpose of this study was not to evaluate the quality or effectiveness of 
programs, and variables attempting to measure such attributes were not intro- 
duced. The data concerning credit hours and degrees, however, make possible 
the development of a ratio of degrees to credit hours which, to a limited extent, is 
descriptive of the character of each institution. The ratio of degrees to credit 
hours for FY 1971 at each institution is shown in Table III. 

TABLE m 
Ratio of Degrees to Credit Hours 



University of Kansas awarded .0071 degrees for each credit hour earned 

Kansas State University _. awarded .0070 degrees for each credit hour earned 

Wichita State University awarded .0056 degrees for each credit hour earned 

K.S.T.C., Emporia awarded .0091 degrees for each credit hour earned 

K.S.C. of Pittsburg ... awarded .0090 degrees for each credit hour earned 

Fort Hays K.S.C. awarded .0077 degrees for each credit hour earned 

AVERAGE . . . , .0073 



Among other tilings, these ratios reflect student characteristics at each insti- 
tution. The VV.S.U. ratio, for example, probably is related to the large number of 
part-time students typical of an urban university. 

Program Review 

This study requested a description of program review procedures at the in* 
stitutional and state levels. No single pattern exists for the adoption or the 
elimination of courses at the institutional level although all reported established 
practices for this purpose. On the State level, a revised procedure for approving 
new programs and academic units was adopted by the Board of Regents July 10, 
1970. Under this procedure proposals for new schools, departments, and centers; 
for estabhshment of teaching programs in new disciplines; for extension of exist- 
ing programs to higher degree levels; and for initiation of new subspecialties 
under existing degree names must be reviewed by the Council of Chief Academic 
Officers, the Council of Presidents, the Academic Committee of the Board and 
finally by the Board of Regents itself. 

As a part of this study, institutions were also asked to list all new majors 
and degree programs added between July 1, 1968, and September 1970, and all 
majors and degree programs dropped during the same period. 
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The number of majors and programs added and dropped at each institution 
is shown in Table IV. A complete list is included in the full report. 



TABLE IV 





Number of Majors and 
Degree Programs Added 


Number of Majors and 
Degree Programs Deleted 


K.U., Lawrence 


22 


13 


K.S.U., Manhattan 


12 


15 


W.S.U., Wichita 


12 


3 


K.S.T.C., Emporia 


1 


0 


K.S.C. of Pittsburg 


7 


2 


F.H.K.S.C., Hays 


2 


2 




56 


36 



As might be expected during a period of expanding enrollments, the number 
of degree programs and majors added since 1968 exceeds the number dropped, 
although in several instances only minor changes, such as a change in name, were 
involved. It should be noted, however, that contrary to sometimes voiced pubhc 
opinion, numerous programs have been deleted during this period and institutions 
have not merely continued to add new programs without careful examination of 
the continued need for the old. 

V. EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Special programs among Regent institutions designed to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity for disadvantaged students were researched as a part of the 
data gathering phase of master planning. Equalizing educational opportunity 
was defined as the offering of educational programs to unique or special groups 
that need some kind of special academic involvement to attain maximum educa- 
tional development. Included within this definition were programs designed to 
offer academic aid to such groups as Blacks, Mexican-Americans, American In- 
dians, international students, veterans, financially deprived, physically handi- 
capped, and out-of-date professionals, along with the academically superior 
student. 

A questionnaire mailed to each of the Regent institutions during the Fall 
1971 semester asked the respondent to describe the population for whom such 
programs were designed, the nature and extent of such programs and practices, 
the objectives and rationale, their effectiveness, the enrollment, the admission 
eligibility and requirements, faculty training and special characteristics, use of 
physical facilities and the employment of State or Federal funds for the support 
of these special programs. Detailed information in response to each of these 
inquiries is contained in the complete report. 

Special Programs Available 

Table I provides a visual presentation of the existing equalized educational 
opportunity programs reported to be available to qualified students at the Regent 
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institutions. It portrays the number of programs available by institution and by 
general category. Most coinnion among the types of programs offered are those 
which provide for (1) special counseling assistance, (2) non-credit remedial 
work, or (3) special assistance to international students. Most of the institutions 
also reported special programs were available for superior students and veterans. 
Several institutions observed that veterans could participate in several programs 
that were .specifically designed for other groups. 



TABLE I 

The Number of Equalizing Educational Opportunity Programs 
in the Kansas System of Higher Education 



Institutions 

Types of Program KU KSU WSU KSTC KSC FHKSC TOTAL 



Spec. Counseling and Other 

Guidance Services . . . 

Spec. Remedial Courses for 

Non-Credit 1 

Spec. Financial Aid Prog. 1 

Spec. Prog, for the Psysically 

Handicapped . - 

Spec. Foreign Student Prog. . . .3 

Spec. Veterans Prog. 1 

Spec. Teacher Training Prog 

Spec. Ethnic Group Prog . 1 

Spec. Urban Supportive Prog. 

Honors Programs 1 



1 
14 



15 



1 1 
3 3 



9 
4 

2 
9 
6 
2 
1 
1 
5 
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Students Eligible 

The State colleges and universities reported a total of forty-seven special 
programs available, each of which offers service to one or more unique or special 
group. The programs are not mutually exclusive, however, and certain groups can 
participate in several programs. Thus, a composite total of 123 groups is eligible 
to be served by the forty-seven programs. The population which the programs 
are designed to serve is displayed in Table II. 

Two programs are available and desigu-^d to afford special assistance to the 
physically handicapped student. The oldest and most complete program of this 
kind is at Kansas State Teachers College where the program was initiated in 1954. 
Since that time numerous modifications have been made to the physical facilities 
on that campus at the institution's expense in order to accommodate the Physically 
Handicapped Program. Kansas State University initiated a program in 1967 
designed to provide special counseling and advising services to handicapped 
students. 

The major generalization warranted by these data is that the three univer- 
sities are attempting through a variety of approaches to provide special assistance 
to the socially disadvantaged students. The voluminous nature of the data re- 
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TABLE II 



Population Served by the Existing 
Equalizing Educational Opportunity Programs 



Number of Programs 



PopuIat*on 


KU 


KSU 


wsu 


KSTC 


KSC 


FHKSC 


TOTAL 


% 


Blacks 


3 


8 


9 


1 




„ 


21 


17% 


American Indians 


2 


7 


9 








18 


15% 


Mexican Americans 


2 


8 






- 




19 


15% 


Foreign Students ^ 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 


18 


15% 




2 


4 


a 

\j 


I 






13 


11% 


Financially Deprived .... 


2 




9 








11 


9% 


Physically Handicapped 




4 


4 


1 






9 


7% 


Out-of-Date Profs. 


















Academically Superior 


- 1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


5 


4% 


All Students Needing 


















Remedial Work 


1 


3 


3 




1 


1 


9 


7% 
















123 





ported would lead one to conclude that Kansas State University and Wichita 
State U * 'crsity were extremely involved in the development of such programs. 
Furthe. appears from the initiation dates of these programs that such effort has 
grown markedly in extent and intensity in the past five years. In contrast, it 
appears that the three colleges Oufi only a limited number of programs designed 
for this purpose. The size of these institutions and the fact they are not located 
in urban areas probably acLT)unts for much of the reason why more such programs 
are not available on these campuses. 

VI. RESEARCH 

Research activities at the six Regent institutions during the period 1966-1970 
were surveyed as a part of the data gathering effort in the preparation of this 
report. The survey sought answers to questions pertaining to financial support 
and campus disbursement of research funds, institutional research strengths, or- 
ganizational patterns, and anticipated future trends of research activities. Only 
condensed summary data are reported here. 

For the purpose of this study the definition of i*^search was limited to activ- 
ities related to pure or applied research or data collection. Excluded from this 
definition were activities which are essentially service or training oriented, or 
which provided fellowships, stipends, or scholarships. 

Financial Support for Research 

The first two tables contained in this section display sources of financial 
support for research at the six Regent institutions from 1966 through 1970. Table 
I summarizes income derived from all sources, by institution. It is apparent that 
the University of Kansas and Kansas State University have attracted by far the 
greatest financial support for research during this period. Together they have 
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accounted for a combined total of 96 percent of the total dollars received for 
research at the Regent institutions. 

TABLE I 

Total Support, All Sources, for the Six State Colleges 
and Universities in Fiscal Years 1966-1970 



Totals (in Thousands of DoUurs) 



Institution 


1966 


1967 


196S 


196iJ 


1970 


K.U 


6,512.7 (76%) 


7,037.4 (76%) 


6,844.5 (71%) 


6,834.9 (68%) 


7,334.5 (68%) 


K.S.U 


... 1,721.6 (20%) 


1,878.7 (20%) 


2,455.5 (26%) 


2,759.2 (28%) 


3,045.0 (28%) 


W.S.U 


170.5 (2%) 


224.7 (2%) 


163.5 (2%) 


159.6 (2%) 


186.6 (2%) 


K.S.T.C 


114.0 (1%) 


125.6 (1%) 


122.8 (1%) 


133.7 (1%) 


126.8 (1%) 


K.S.C. 


14.3 


17 A 


19.3 


18.5 


35.5 


F.H.K.S.C 


14.4 


14.7 


14.8 . 


19.9 


18.3 . 


TOTAL 


8,547.5 


9,298.5 


9,620.4 


9,725.8 


10,746.7 



Research support was derived from three broad sources — Federal, State and 
Private. Table II records the allocation of funds from these sources, by institu- 
tions. In keeping with trends of the nast two decades, Federal programs continued 
to comprise by far the largest source of research support. Only slight fluctuations 
occurred in the proportion of research funds received from these three major 
sources during the 1966-1970 period. The percentage of funds derived from State 
and Private sources each approximated 7.5 percent during this period with Fed- 
eral sources maintaining a relatively stable contribution of 85 percent. It is com- 
mon to find support for more than one of the Regents' institutions being funded 
by the same Federal agency. 

It has been previously noted that State and Private agencies contributed a 
nearly equal amount of research support to Regent institutions. It is perhaps not 
suiprising to discover that the State's financial contribution for research at Regent 
institutions is quantitatively and proportionately much smaller than resources 
attracted from Federal sources. What may be surprising, however, is the fact that 
State research monies only approximate that proportion attracted from Private 
sources and that the percentage from each is so small. Direct allocations to the 
University of Kansas and Kansas State University for general research comprised 
nearly 73 percent of the States contribution. Private agency support, though 
from numerous sources, was generally modest in comparison to that received from 
Federal agencies. Unlike Federal agencies, however, it is uncommon to find grants 
being mode by private agencies to more than one of the Regent institutions. 

Academic Allocation of Research Funds 

The disbursement of research dollars at each institution by academic cate- 
gory was traced during the 1966-1970 period. It is apparent from Table III that 
during this period access to financial support for research \va^. most read-^y avail- 
able in four concentrated areas: biological, physical and social sciences, and 
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TABLE 11 



Support for Research at the Six State Institutions 
FY 1966-1970 



Fiscal Year 

Source Institution 1966 1967 196$ 1969 1970 



Federal: K.U $5,528,886 $6,293,241 $6,027,695 $5,845,281 $ 6,558,589 

K.S.U 1,349,344 1,416,267 1,978,631 2,233,147 2,402,561 

W.S.U 79,021 82,224 77,703 44,530 58,493 

K.S.T.C 103,254 118,964 78,609 59,503 90,803 

K,S.C. - 14,315 4,000 6,673 7,300 11,946 

F.H.K.S.C 685 2,261 1,835 11,371 3,552 



TOTAL $7,075,505 $7,916,957 $8,171,146 $8,201,132 $ 9,125,944 

% 82.8% 85.1% 84.9% 84.3% 84.9% 

State: K.U. $ 469,757 $ 499,803 $ 503,539 $ 541,573 $ 577,890 

K.S.U. 93,985 158,747 187,296 139,679 170,138 

W.S.U 15,637 23,837 23,145 46,305 50,969 

K.S.T.C 4,000 4,000 16,062 44,934 6,258 

K,S.C. -. - .. 13,431 12,595 11,066 23,426 

F.H.K.S.C. 

TOTAL $ 583,379 $ 699,818 $ 742,637 $ 783,557 $ 828,681 

% e.8% 7.5% 11% 8.0% 7.7% 

Private: K.U. . $ 514,017 $ 244,686 $ 313,264 $ 247,966 $ 198,024 

K.S.U - 278,228 303,191 289,625 38M00 472,273 

W.S.U 75,812 118,544 62,620 68,709 77,019 

K.S.T.C ^— 6,715 2,514 28,164 29,271 29,761 

K,S.C 163 163 

F,H.K.S.C — - 13,690 12,372 12,928 8,552 14,787 



TOTAL $ 888,462 $ 681,307 $ 706,601 $ 741,061 $ 792,027 

% 10.3% 7.3% 7.3% 7.6% 7.3% 



GRAND TOTAL . — $8,547,346 $9,298,082 $9,620,384 $9,725,750 $10,746,652 



engineering. Table III summarizes the total amount of support available to the 
various academic areas by HEGIS discipline. Brevity precludes a display of these 
data by institution. 

Organization, Strengths and Future Trends 

Institutions reported that a single individual, usually with the assistance of a 
research advisory committee, was responsible for the coordination and support of 
research activities on their campuses. These persons were asked to project re- 
search trends they envision likely to emerge in the 70s. To the extent that the 
responses represent the opinions of those closest to research in higher education 
in Kansas, the information is valid* Most respondents followed a central theme in 
predicting trends. 

It is the opinion of most research administrators that Federal support for 
research will level off, if not decrease, in the future. Further, demands for public 
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funds from other sectors coupled with recent legislation which restricts and taxes 
the scope and income of private foundations make it also doubtful in the minds of 
these administrators tliat any significant increase for research will be forthcoming 
from either State or Private sources. 

This is not to say that research income will diminish significantly from these 
sources or for all purposes. The respondents predicted continued or increased 
support for research projects with social applications. Studies concerned with the 
environment, health, the social and behavorial sciences, and urban affairs — some- 
times referred to as the peace, poverty, pollution and population issues — all should 
find favor with supporting agencies. Accompanying this theme appears to be a 
move toward increased acceptance of projects with broad rather than narrow 
applications, 

VII. EXTENSION, PUBLIC SERVICE AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The Directors of Continuing Education were asked by the Council of Chief 
Academic OflBcers to analyze the current status of continuing education at the 
Regent institutions and to provide profile data relative to this facet of higher 
education. Data were gathered for this effort by questionnaires designed for this 
purpose and by personal interviews supplemented in part by data available fro n 
annual reports available through the OflBce of Statewide Academic Extensio':, 

Organization 

All academic extension activities, both credit and non-credit, conducted off 
campus by the respective Divisions of Continuing Education at each of the Regent 
institutions are required to be approved by the Office of Statewide Academic 
Extension, The Statewide Office, located in Lawrence, Kansas, has been charged 
by the Board of Regents, under the supervision of the Extension Commission, with 
this responsibility. Each of the Regents' institutions maintains a Division or De- 
partment of Continuing Education or Office of Field Service headed by a director 
who reports to or through the Academic Vice President on his own campus. 

Program Activities 

The heterogeneity of educational experiences available through the Regent 
institutions and the tremendous growth of services offered by the Divisions of 
Continuing Education in recent years are reflected, in part, by a five-year trend 
analysis shown in Table I. This table provides a comparative profile of the total 
credit and non-credit extension activities offered by Regent institutions in 1966-67 
and again five years later in 1970-71, The programs at Wichita State University 
are not included since it conducted no off-campus extension classes during this 
period 

A review of Table I reveals that graduate credit classes have shown a much 
greater increase than either undergraduate credit classes, non-credit classes or 
non-credit conferences during the five-year period. There was a 217? increase in 
the number of graduate credit classes offered and a 342% increase in graduate 
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TABLE 1 



Credit and Non-Credit Off-Cumpus Aetivities conducted by the 
Regent InsJ tutions During 1966-67 and 1970-71 



Category 


1966-67 


1970-71 


% Change 


Undergraduate Credit Classes 


206 


310 


-f- 


DV /o 


Graduate Credit Classes 


75 


238 




0 1 705. 
i /o 


Total Credit Classes 


281 


548 


1 


XJO (0 


Undergraduate Registrations 


3,756 


5,395 


1 

"r 




Graduate Registrations 


1,445 


6,384 




342% 


Total Credit Class Registrations 


- . . 5,201 


11,779 




126% 


Non-credit Classes 


. 275 


570 




107% 


Non-credit Class Registrations 


10,118 


15,651 




55% 


Total Credit/Non-credit Classes 


556 


1,118 




101% 


Total Credit/Non-credil Registrations 


15,319 


27,430 




79% 


Non-credit Conferences 


314 


417 




33% 


Non-credit Conference Registrations 


33,038 


58,747 




78% 


Total Class/Conference Registrations 


48,357 


86,177 




78% 



class registrations. The total number of credit classes offered at both the graduate 
and undergraduate level increased by 95% during this period while total registra- 
tions at all levels increased by 126%. 

A complete listing of all confipuing education activities is impossible in this 
report, but it is significant to report that there was a total of 41,319 continuing 
education activities provided during 1970-71 with approximately 183,149 partic- 
ipants. Of this number the more traditional continuing education activities of 
credit classes, non-credit classes and conferences or institutes accounted for a total 
of 104374 registrations. Career Day Programs, Work Incentive Programs, Audio- 
Visual Center activities, and Parents* Orientation Programs are typical of the many 
other activities coordinated through the continuing education offices. 

A review of continuing education activities by subject orientation reveals 
two patterns of course work. The off- campus offerings of the three c^)lleges were 
almost entirely (approximately 95^) in the area of teacher education. By con- 
trast the courses offered by the three universities were weighted primarily toward 
the behavorial sciences and humanities with business, education and engineering 
receiving secondary emphasis. 

Participants 

Profiles of the "typical" continuing education student enrolled for 1.) credit 
and 2.) non-credit offerings have been obtained through systematic inventory of 
the enroUeos and provide a cursor)' comparison of participants. Unique charac- 
teristics distinguish both groups. 

Profile #1. The typical part-time student for most traditional class or 
conference offerincs jor credit is characterized as: middle class; with 
professional or technical work experience; four or five years of college; 
approximately 35 years of age; travels al)Out 25 miles round trip to attend 
the class; lists his main reason for enrolling as upgrading his professional 
competencies or recertification to meet given standards. 
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Profile #2* The typical part-time participant for most non-credit coii- 
timiin^ ediicalioii ofTeriiigs, cspi'cially those involving Federal grant 
monies is charaeleri/ed as: lower middle class or of lower socio-eco- 
nomic classification; generally u lahorer, service worker or homemakcr; 
usually has rccei\'ed some high school education or a high school di 
ploma; approximately 27 years of age; travels about five miles round 
trip to attend the activity; lists his major reason for enrollment as career 
development or se lf-improvement. 

Financing 

The financing of the continuing ^*ducution divisions is consistent with Re- 
gents' policy thot extension instruction be self-supporting with the provision that 
administration and overhead expenses may be paid by State funds appropriated 
to the institutions. On the average, tlie continuing education units at the six 
Regent institutions were 67% self-supporting. The degree of self-support ranged 
from 46% to Individual programs within eaeh continuing education unit 

ranged from being totally self-supporting to being totally supported from State 
appropriations. 

The operating budget for each of the six units ranged from $78,948 to 
$1,991,617. Overall $1,062,259 came fnmi public funds appropriated to the insti- 
tutions, $1,596,430 came from restricted fee income, ^560,162 from grants and 
contracts and $3,000 from a local mill levy for a total of $3,221,849. It appears 
that each of the six divisions is paying for a portion of its general administrative 
overhead costs from sources other than State appropriations. 

The great diversity of types of programs under the aegis of continuing edu- 
cation makes a meaningful analysis o^ financing, participation, and activities ex- 
tremely difiBcult without breaking out each program or program activity indi- 
vidually. Such an analysis is beyond the scope of this summary. 

VIIL PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

The gathering of data necessary for long-range planning of physical facilities 
has been initiated by a committee comprised of campus representatives from each 
of the six Regent institutions. This group has been formed for the express purpose 
of developing a comprehensive master plan for physical facilities designed to 
accommodate the academic programs of each of the Regent institutions. 

To this end, the Long-Range Physical Planning Committee has employed 
consultants to assist it in two major tasks. First, in assessing the capabilities and 
limitations of existing space on each campus, and second, in developing a com- 
prehensive planning process for determining the future physical needs of the 
campuses. 

Evaluation of Existing Space 

Each institution was recjuested to submit a list of buildings on its campus 
that it felt should be investigated and appraised by a competent and impartial 
authority in order to determine their true conditions. Excluded from these lists 
were buildings which were obviously in good condition and those which were 
obviously obsolete. 
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The investigation wus conducted on each campus by a single, impartial, 
registered architect \vlu> was selected for tins purpose on the basis of his knowl- 
edge of building structures and compliance codes gained from years of profes- 
sional experience in this field. 

The buildings were evaluated on the basis of four criteria — exterior condition, 
interior condition, mechanical systems condition, and conformance to safety re- 
quirements of the building code. On the basis of its total score on these com- 
ponents, each building was chissified into one of tliree main categories; (1) Satis- 
factory, (2) Needs Remodeling (Major-Minor), and (3) Obsolete, 

Table I summarizes the condition of all buildings by institution. This table 



TABLE I 

Physical Condition of Buildings by Institutions, 1971 





Gross Area, 


Percent 


Combined 


Number of Buildings: 


Square Feet 


of Total 


Total % 


University of K&nsfls 








iiN br£iV> i CiU AINU t*UUINLl i\J sitj: 








10 Satisfactory , 


586,176 


12 


68 


11 Needs Minor Remodeling . 


356,758 


7 


7 


11 Needs Major Remodeling 




1 Q 

io 


lo 


15 Obsolete 


185,898 


4 


7 




2,014,045 


41 




NOT INSPECTED RUT DFTFRMINFn TO RF- 








87 Satisfactory _._ 


2,818,673 


56 




4U Obsolete ^ 


159,873 


3 




Subtotal 


2 Q78 548 


59 




174 TOTAL 


4,992,591 




100 


Kansas State University 








INSPECTED AND FOUND TO BE: 








1 Satisfactory - 


109,459 


2 


71 


4 Needs Minor Remodeling 


232,788 


5 


5 


6 Needs Major Remodeling 


233,018 


5 


5 


17 Obsolete 


643,759 


15 


19 


Subtotal - 


1,219,024 


27 




NOT INSPECTED BUT DETERMINED TO BE: 








55 Satisfactory 


3,072,555 


69 




21 Obsolete 


158,607 


4 




Subtotal - 


3,231,162 


73 




104 TOTAL .. 


4,450,186 




100 


Wichita State University 








INSPECTED AND FOUND TO BE: 








7 Satisfactory - - 


a\529 


5 


66 


6 Needs Minor Remodeling 


154.599 


12 


12 


2 Needs Major Remodeling 


144,188 


11 


11 


9 Obsolete _ _ _ 


102,062 


8 


11 




467,378 


36 
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Physical Condition of Buildings by Institution, 1971 concluded 





Gross Area, 


Percent 


Combined 


Number of Buildings: 


Square Feet 


of Total 


Total % 


NOT INSPECTED BUT DETERMINED TO BE: 


17 Satisfactory 


800.931 


61 




19 Obsolete 


33,604 


3 




Subtotal 


834,535 


64 




60 TOTAL 


1,301,913 




100 


Kmis&s State Teachers College, Emporia 








INSPECTED AND FOUND TO BE: 








1 Satistactory - . . 


DJ<,OUl 


Q 
O 




2 Needs Minor Remodeling 




01 


01 
Zl 


1 Needs Niajor Reinodeling 


32,372 


4 


4 


2 Obsolete 


38,382 


5 


15 


Subtotal .. - 


287,686 


38 




NOT INSPECTED BUT DETERMINED TO BE: 








7 Satisfactory _ 


004,000 


ceo 
0^ 




n iJDsoiete ... - 




in 




ouDtotal 


40 ( ,y^/ 






21 TOT\L 


745,613 




100 


Kansas State College of Pittsburg 








INSPECTED AND FOUND TO BE: 








1 Satisfactory 


1 cr ocri 
15,o51 


1 

1 


£i'7 


3 Needs Minor Remodeling . 


loo,Ulo 


1 1 

11 


1 1 
1 1 


4 Needs Major Hemodeling 


262,416 


19 


19 


0 Obsolete . 






3 


Subtotal . 


432,783 


31 




NOT INSPECTED BUT DETERMINED TO BE: 








Ail O ^ 1- * — f — ^1. 

24 batisractory 


yuo,oi4 


DO 




2 Ubsolete 


00,0 /y 


o 
■> 




Subtotal - 


yoo,oyo 


by 




^^4 TOTAL 


1 371 676 




100 


Fort Havs Kansas State Collecfc 








INSPECTED AND FOUND TO BE: 








1 Satisfactory 


44,909 


A 

4 


oO 


2 Needs Minor Remodeling 


1 Ac; 1 an 
lUo,loU 


y 


w 


0 Ncedj Major Remodeling 










102,953 


9 


11 




253,022 


22 




NOT INSPECTED BUT DETERMINED TO BE: 








33 Satisfactory - 


901,580 


76 




5 Obsolete 


19,726 


2 




Subtotal - 


921,306 


78 




45 TOTAL 


1,174,328 




100 



1S~ 
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includes both those buildings that were inspected and tliose that were not in- 
spected, but were (k^tennined to be satisfactory or obsolete by the institution on 
the basis of their obvioas condition. Complete data have been published in the 
report. Physical Facilities Investigation, and are available in the Board of Re- 
gents oflBce. 

Planning Process 

In order to provide consultative assistance in the development of a coordi- 
nated planning process for deternnining future space needs, the Long-Range 
Pnysical Planning Committee employed a nationally recognized architectural 
firm which specializes in long-range campus planning techniques. 

The first task of this group has been to gather and synthesize data provided 
from the academic areas in order to develop a uniform process at each institution 
for determining future space needs. The process developed during this phase is 
essentially a framework for physical development planning. 

Within this process, several procedures have been identified which when 
established will provide quantitative and qualitative information for space use 
and resource allocation on an annual basis. To establish a uniform process at each 
institution, all procedures have been documented and organized in a Physical 
Development Planning Manual. Copies of the manual, now in the hands of 
campus personnel, will be used in the future to develop comprehensive long-range 
plans for the logical and orderly growth of long-range physical plans. 

Space precludes a detailed review of the Manual. However, it consists essen- 
tially of three sections. They are: 

(1) An overview of the planning process, including an explanation of 
the various functions of planning, the planning responsibilities and 
the procedures for putting the process into effect. 

(2) A description of physical development planning, including outlines 
and procedures for accomplishing physical development plans. 

(3) Information needed for planning, including the organizations and 
policies of the State, Regents and institutions, institutional pro- 
gramming information, inventories and guidelines, campus mapping 
procedures, and guidelines for building and space inventories and 
evaluation. 

The Committee is currently involved in applying the process outlined in the 
Manual to campus programming, planning, and staging steps which, when com- 
pleted, will comprise the first physical development plans for each institution. 
Each of these plans will be reviewed, refined and updated annually. 

IX. STUDENT LIFE 

Almost without exception, any decision made on a university or college 
campus will have some impact on student life. In order to obtain an appraisal 
of policies and practices relating to student life at the Regent institutions, the 
Chief Student Personnel Officers of the Regent institutions were requested to 
review and suirmiarize currently existing student service activities and identify 
emerging issues. 
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Student personnel services are essentially those which carry out the follow- 
ing functions: (1) provide counseling for students, (2) encourage learning through 
organized extracurricular activities, (3) help stimulate recreational activities 
which are in harmony with the goals of the college, (4) provide service to students 
through such specific channels as financial aid, health, housing, and student 
union, (5) help students develop an effective voice in campus affairs, (6) help 
the campus community to gain an increased understanding of student thinking 
and behavior. Properly conducted, the activities of student personnel officers 
may contribute much to the tone and quality of the campus environment 

Organization and Administration 

All of the Regent institutions have divisions or departments of student per- 
sonnel services which direct their efforts toward fulfillment of the functions 
outlined above. Each institution has a unicjue administrative arrangement for 
carrying out these responsibilities, but student personnel officers at each school 
agree this uniqueness is desirable in light of the special mission, objectives and 
student enrollment mix at each of the institutions. Common to student personnel 
- service.^ at all institutions, however, is the responsibility for a close working rela- 
tionship with student government and student organizations. 

Participation in Policy-Making 

The student voice in policy making at Regent institutions appears to be 
substantial and ?'s apparently increasing. The actual number of decision-making 
groups on which students hold membership varies greatly among institutions 
because of the unique organizational structure of each. The University of 
Kansas has a written policy which provides that student representation must 
constitute at least 20 percent of the membership of any policy-making group. 
Other schools, while indicating no such generalized written policy, indicated 
student representation on decision-making committees is common at their institu- 
tions as well and that the percentage of students serving on a committee may 
even surpass 20 percent depending on the type of committee. 

As a general policy, institutions state that any segment or group which will 
be affected by a decision will be represented sometime during the decision- 
making process. Further, institutions indicate that it is common for students to 
hold voting memberships on policy-making groups in both academic and admin- 
istrative areas. Exceptions are committees which deal specifically with faculty 
affair.; i e,, tenure and welfare committees. The reverse practice does not appear 
to br general policy — committees established by student governing bodies do not 
generally provide voting membership for faculty or administrators. 

Changes occurring in the past several years have found the chief student 
personnel officers more centrally involved in the life of the campus. They are, 
of course, interested in all policy decisions that have a direct bearing on student 
life. They all have direct access to their President or Chancellor, and have estab- 
lished both formal and informal communication devices for relating to faculty 
governing and policy groups. While personal relationships with academic deans 
are considered good on all campuses, the need for more fo nal communication 
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is recogai/ed. Student personnel officers feel that one index of their effectiveness 
is the type and level of information they possess, an argument for full participa- 
tion in campus affairs. 

Student Services 

Many specific services are available to complement the academic pursuits 
of students and aid them in putting their talents to the best possible use. Among 
those identified as common to all of the Regent institutions were admissions, 
health services, veterans and dependents services, housing assistance, student 
unions, food services, bookstores, financial aids, part-time employment and job 
placement. 

Other services available at most of the Regent institutions and which may be 
partially or totally classified as student services include international student 
program, student orientation assistance, campus security, intramural recreation, 
fraternities and sororities, counseling and guidance, campus ministries, day care 
centers, testing services, minority group programs, and co-curricular programs 
involving the training of future student personnel staff members. 

Student Rights 

Policies and practices in the area of student rights have developed rapidly 
in the past decade. A minority of students distrust the motives of their institutions 
and no doubt this has been part of the reason foi .ne development of such guide- 
lines. Student expectations and institutional policy are outlined here in three 
areas: 

Classroom Freedoms — Students need (1) freedom of expression without 
fear ol reprisal, (2) protection against improper academic evaluation, 
and (3) protection against improper disclosure of information about their 
views, beliefs, political associations, etc. Institutions typically ( 1 ) allow 
reasoned exceptions to views, but insist that students be held responsible 
for learning the content of any course of study for which they are en- 
rolled, (2) provide mechanisms for redres.s of grievances registered by 
students who feel they have been evaluated unfairly, and (3) provide 
subjective information about a student only with the knowleoge and 
consent of the student. 

Student Records — Students are concerned about (1) the content of rec- 
ords of academic progress, (2) access to records, (3) and periodic elimina- 
tion of records. Institutions typically (1) maintain separate academic and 
disciplinary records — except where dismissal situations involve academic 
progress, (2) make records available only to authorized persons on the 
campus, (3) periodically destroy non-current disciplinary records. 
Student Behavior — Students desire (1) freedom of association, (2) free- 
dom of inquiry and expression, (3) participation in some form of college 
or university governance, (4) freedom of student press and radio, (5) pro- 
cedural due process when accused of wrong, (6) the same prerogatives 
off campus afforded other citizens. Institutions typically (1) impose 
limited criteria for the recognition of student groups, (2) provide freedom 
to examine and discuss topics of interest to students, to express opinions 
publicly and to invite persons of their choosing to the campus (provided, 
no illegal or disruptive activities are involved, the occasion is conducted 
in a manner appropriate to the academic community, and a clear under- 
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standing exists that views of such persons do not imply institutional ap- 
proval or endorsement), (3) encourage students to participate in the 
organized life of the campus, (4) apply press and radio censorship only 
in situations stated as principle and not associated with specific stories, 
(5) provide a system of due process delineating a student's right when 
his Dehavior :s in question, (6) refrain from interfering with off-campus 
violations of law, except where the institution's interests as an academic 
community are distinctly involved. 

Emerging Issues 

A good deal of attention and discussion is currently being devoted to the 
matter of changing "life styles." The Student Personnel Officers identified several 
issues which they foresee as emerging at the Regent institutions during the next 
few years and which portray certain trends in student life styles. They are pre- 
sented here in outline form as typical of requests being received from students by 
the Student Personnel Officers. No endorsement of the requests is implied. 

I. Classroom Related Issues 

a. Fewer required courses at the freshman & sophomore levels 

b. Less lecturing and more dicsu.ssions 

c. More credit-no credit options 

d. More opportunity for individually planned degree programs 

e. Evaluations by instructors rather than grades 

f. Courses in university administration 

g. Courses in drug abuse and human sexuality 

h. Credit for service to university and community 

i. More internship opportunities 
j. Course evaluations oy students 

II. Non-Classroom Related Issues 

a. Complete control of student activity fee 

b. Changes in governance of the school 

1. Vote on tenure, promotion and hiring 

2. Enlarged role in curriculum planning 

3. Larger role in decisions of Regents and Legislature 

4. Larger role in policy making at the University level 

c. Changes in housing 

1. More apartments 

2. Regulations formed by consent of occupants 

3. More flexible food plans 

4. Protection from landlords 

d. Changes in financial aid 

1. Support to all who need it 

2. Budget planning & work opportimities 

3. Support for those who want to earn own way even though 
parents can afl^ord to pay 

e. Changes in student organizations 

1, Advisor to be participant rather than supervisor 

2, Responsibility and accountability to rest with the organization 

3, School to be register of student organizations only 

f. Changes in school's role in societal issues 

L More attention by school to its own racism, sexism and 
pollution 

2. Emphasis on human relations, especially minorities 

3. Legal aid in student off-campus behavior incidents 
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Perhaps the major generalization that is warranted by these data is that most 
students expect and understand the need for government in a college community, 
but they want to be involved in a major way in that decision-making process. 
In recent years there has been a great increase of participation in policy-making 
bodies, both by students and staff. This normally improves the communication 
process, but requires great quantities of time and energy. The number of people 
involved in student life activities is and appears likely to remain extensive. 

X. LIBRARIES 

The librarians at the six Regent institutions were asked to provide coiii- 
p arable data depicting collections, support and utilization of the libraries at the 
six Regent institutions. Data were obtained from records maintained by each of 
the six libraries or, in a few cases, from estimates based on samples taken during 
the year. In order to make the data more meaningful, comparisons with standards 
adopted by other states, or that are generally accepted nationally, have been 
included. 

CoUecdons 

The library collections for the Regent institutions for ^370-71 compare favor- 
ably for the most part with the U.S. OfiBce of Education averages for college 
libraries for 1968-69. For public universities of over 10,000, the U.S.O.E. reported 
an average of 55 volumes per student compared to 98 at the University of Kansas, 

44.7 at Kansas State University and 37.5 at Wichita State University. The U.S. 
OflBce of Education average for four-year institutions with graduate students and 
enrollments between 5,000 and 9,999 was 31 volumes per student compared to 

40.8 at K.S.T.C., 40.5 at Pittsburg and 42.9 at Fort Hays Kansas State College. 
The total inventory of library collections, by institution, is shown in Table I. 
Excluded from this count are collections of maps, records, manuscripts, photo- 
graphs, tapes, slides and art objects. 

TABLE 1 
Statistics of Collections 



College or 






Microfilm 


Other 


Periodical 


University 


Books 


Documents 


(Reels) 


Microforms 


Titles 


K.U 


1,454,405 


299,176 


27,994 


304,426 


17,499 


K.S.U 


600,081 


200,000 


17,204 


355,240 


11,000 


W.S.U 


363,316 


342,987 


8,697 


146,272 


3,574 


K.S.T.C 


266,049 


169,650 


8,850 


127,027 


2,757 


K.S.C.P. 


217,828 


114,052 


9,201 


5,225 


1,917 


F.H.K.S.C. 


225,501 


415,483 


4,324 


18,013 


2,530 



The collections do not compare as well when the Clapp-Jordan/Washington 
State formula is applied. This formula takes into consideration the need for addi- 
tional library materials for graduate programs at the masters and doctorate levels 
and is generally regarded by librarians as providing a more valid projection of 
needs than a rigid average number of volumes per student. Under this formula 
percentages represent the present level of collections compared to the recom- 
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mended size. Figures for the Regent institutions, listed from high to low, are 
68.0«— K.S.T.C., Kniporiu; 67.1^Wichita State University; 61.4^Fort Hays 
Kansas State College; 56.3'/ — University of Kansas; 53.3% — Kansas State College 
of Pittsburg; and 45.6% — Kansas State University. 

The growth of collections at the libraries has apparendy leveled off and in 
some cases dropped considerably during the past five years. This is demonstrated 
by the figures in Table II. To a large degree, this reflects the impact of rapidly 
increasing book prices during a time when library budgets have not increased 
correspondingly. 



TABLE II 
Measures of Collections Growth 





1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


K.U. 












Books 




7U,o41 


84,501 


64,293 


64,679 


Other (microforms,, 












documents, etc.) . 


. 10,188 


10,526 


13,063 


159,861 


204,688 


K.S.U. 












Books 


. 43,403 


44,037 


32,008 


33,550 


39,053 


Other 


8,024 


8,024 


13,945 


10,500 


14,581 


W.S.U. 












Books . 


18,329 


21,131 


19,726 


24,795 


22,427 


Other 


24,045 


38,580 


40,017 


45,850 


52,602 


K.S.T.C. 












Books 


— 12,747 


16M1 


11,147 


15,866 


6,029 


Other - 


15,617 


67,785 


33,651 


36,682 


28,453 


K.S.C.P. 












Books . .. 


8,576 


12,247 


12,326 


10,520 


8,846 


Other - . , , 


7,418 


6,834 


12,511 


4,181 


8,792 


F.HXS.C. 












Books - 


4,766 


10,253 


10,812 


10,026 


9,801 


Other 


- 24,624 


38,008 


(-4,872) 


23,747 


34,734 



Utilization 

As a part of this study and for the first time, the librarians have submitted 
a subjective evaluatio i of the adequacy of their present collections to support the 
current levels of academic programs offered at their institutions. Volume pre- 
cludes the inclusion of the data in this summary; however, this type of evaluation 
appears to hold promise for a meaningful appraisal of interrelationships of library 
holdings with institutional programs in the future. The standard HEGIS program 
classification structure was used for this reporting eflFort. These categories posed 
some problems due to the fact they did not best fit the standard library collection 
designations, nevcrthless. a reasonable amount of accuracy was possible. Con- 
sensus appraisal reveals a generally favorable correlation between the adequacy 
of the present level of collections with that needed to support the present aca- 
dcinic program. Most of the collections, however, appear weak in books pub- 
lished before 1965 and many of the periodical collections appear to have de- 
ficiencies in the sciences and new titles. 
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A statistical inventory of library capacities at each of the institutions is in- 
cluded in Table III. Thvsv data ari» self-explanatory and are included here in 
order to provide the reudcT with a comparative perspective of maximums and 
limitations imposed by the present facilities. A comparison of these figures with 
those shown in Table I provides some measure of the adequacy of present facilities 
to house current collections at each of the institutions. 

TABl,E m 
Inventory of Building Assets 



Work Stations 

Volume Book Storage Reader Stations (No. of Work 



Capacity (Linear Ft.) (No. of Seats) Spaces) 



K.U., Lawrt ncv || 1,700,000 240,000 2,424 180 

K.S.U., Manhattan ' 1,000,000 108,576 2,500 75 

W.S.U., Wichita 536,150 77,511 1,201 84 

K.S.T.C., Emporia 574,720 69J00 928 64 

K.S.C. of lMttsI)iir« 197,700 27,677 300 32 

F.n.K.S.C:., Hays 300,895 50,526 1,022 48 



Support 

The final table included in this summary portrays financial support and 
growth for t!ie libraries by institution during th.e 1966-1970 period. The figures 
shown in Table IV do not include federal or gift funds, but include all expendi- 
tures for books, periodicals, bindings, personnel, equipment and other materials 
or maintenance. 

TABLE IV 
Financial Support and Growth 



1966/67 1967/68 1968/69 1969/70 1970/71 



K.U., Lawrence $1,296,273 $1,503,819 $1,702,190 $1,817,368 $2,108,942 

K.S.U., Manhattan 869,120 901,757 1,020,034 1,045,968 

W.S.U., Wichita 525,990 591,627 642,939 740,269 822,981 

K.S.T.C.. Emporia 426,292 509,888 504,659 492,324 528,527 

K.S.C. of Pittsburg 277,154 271,903 290,786 296,748 303,754 

F.H.K.S.C., Hays 270,595 286,731 329,925 364,731 390,579 



Certain library needs are shared concerns of all institutions. Maintaining cur- 
rent collections while making provision for increased acquisitions is viewed as 
vital, but difiBcult, at a time when per unit costs of hbrary materials continues to 
rise. Improved ratios of professional and clerical staff, and expanded service 
activities through incorporation of automated procedures are other areas of com- 
mon concern to the librarians. Greater interlibrary cooperation through improved 
cooperative loan and borrowing services, and methods whereby older and less 
frequently used acquisitions can be centrally stored and cataloged are being 
investigated. 
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